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Competition in the tobacco trade must be re-established 
by the dissolution plans of the tobacco trust, or they will 
not be acceptable to the government. If any one of the 
six plans submitted will bring about a return of competitive 
conditions, the trust can adopt that plan, but there must be 
no quibbling. Nothing short of absolute competition will 
satisfy the department.—F rom interview with Attorney Gen- 
eral Wickersham. 





A Chance for Commissions to Practice Self-Control. 

Several commissions, including the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the New York Public Service Commission, 
are working on schemes for a uniform system of telephone 
accounting. The Wisconsin commission has an accounting 
set-up in full running order. A few other commissions 
have been exacting reports from telephone utilities for some 
time. More work along this line will follow in other states 
in the future. 

Depend upon it, whatever may be the conclusions of these 
commissions, they will mean work and expense for the 
companies, the cost of which, in the final analysis, the 
public will pay. Probably most of the commissions will 
enforce accounting methods which will benefit, in some 
But the 


greatest good to both, and the greatest advantage to the 


degree, the public and the utilities themselves. 


commissions, will come from the adoption, after careful 
consideration, of a uniform system of accounting. 

Reports of the convention of railroad commissioners do 
not seem to indicate that this subject was given as care- 
ful consideration as it merits, and perhaps there is in some 
quarters a disposition to hasten a determination of a very 
deep problem, and depend upon cut-and-try methods in 
the future for the attainment of an ultimate result. 

The commissions can count upon the telephone com- 
panies, almost without exception, being willing to extend 
the fullest co-operation, and give cheerfully of their time 
and money for the purpose of arriving at a fair and reason- 
able, economical and effective uniform system of accounts. 
Independent companies in particular have a firm record of 


actual co-operation with state commissions. They are not 


in the habit of swallowing bitter pills without a protest,’ 
but in general they believe that commission control pro- 
duces pretty good medicine. That is why they are hoping 
that through the efforts of commissions a highly beneficial 
uniform system of accounting will be evolved and enforced. 

But if the commissions cannot agree among themselves 
as to what is best, the name “commission” will no longer 
be a magic wand with which to conjure implicit obedience. 


Independent Equipment Wins Court Approval. 





The quality of Independent telephone equipment has won 
a case for the Louisville Home Telephone Co., in a matter 
involving a close interpretation of the company’s franchise 
rights. 

In 1900 it obtained a twenty year franchise which speci- 
Later 
the company, in apparent disregard of this provision, in- 
stalled Independently built selective ringing equipment on 


fically forbade the use or installation of party lines. 


two-party lines, and action was brought to compel discon- 
tinuance of the practice by the city, very likely at the in- 
stigation of the company’s enemies. 

Judge Kirby refused to grant the injunction after taking 
up one by one the various points made by the city. The 
first of these related to-an allegation by the city that the 
kind of party line now in use constitutes a nuisance. Judge 
Kirby holds that when the Home company originally se- 
cured its franchise three or four parties were frequently 
placed on one party line, and that whenever one person 
was wanted the bell rang for all. He points out that all 
this nuisance has been done away with, that now only 
two parties are placed on such a line, that the bell of the 
person not wanted does not ring when the other person 
on the line is wanted, and that, in fact, no nuisance exists. 

According to this ruling such action as the Bell com- 
pany has recently taken in at Racine in restoring a system 
of ringing not absolutely secret, would seem, in a legal 
sense, to constitute what it surely is in the estimation of 
the every day telephone user. The purchase of Indepen- 
dently built equipment, however, offers a double safeguard 
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—first, in public opinion, and, as in this case, a final pro- 
tection in a broad minded court which is willing to recog- 
nize tangible differences in service brought about for the 
advantage of the public by the efforts of Independent man- 
ufacturers. 


Organization and Good Service in The Small Town. 





Chaos was the condition in the Panama Canal until an 
army engineer took hold of the job. Economy followed 
organization and discipline. » And the canal is to be com- 
pleted ahead of time. That is service. 
Service, discipline! 


Oh, yes—and profits, 


economy, 


too. We want the investors and 


directors, and presidents to read this, and think about it. 


So, we repeat, money! profits!—to catch their attention— 
and then reiterate that service, economy and discipline 
have everything to do with profits in the small exchange, 
as well as the big one. 

Listen to this, paragraphs from a letter written by a man 
who has been a telephone superintendent in Kansas for a 
number of years: 


In one place where I worked as superintendent the 
operators were in the habit of laughing and talking at 
the board and the manager told me to straighten out 
the operating room, as the service was poor. But in 
the same breath he told me to be very careful about 
speaking to a certain girl who, at that time, was mak- 
ing more noise than any of the rest, saying, that if it 
was necessary to speak to her I should let him do it 
as she might get mad and quit. I can recall several 
cases like that. 

A good telephone man under poor instruction can 
tear a system up in a few years, and a poor telephone 
man can tear it up in less time with no instruction. 
The trouble does not show up as quickly as it does in 
the electrical field, but it is more costly in the end. 
When the telephone companies hire their men or super- 
intendents for what they know and can do, and not 
because they live next door or are cheap, things will 
be different and the men will be paid for their years 
of hard work, for no man ever became a good telephone 
man without a number of years of hard work and 
study. 

When a manager hires a superintendent he expects 
results. How can a superintendent get results if his 
manage does not stand back of him? “Stand back of 
your right hand man.” If a dissatisfied employe comes 
to you do not say, “you go back to work and I will 
fix things all right.” Tell him to take up his .grievance 
with the one who he is working for, as, the man he is 
working for is the one you hold responsible. 

A superintendent or wire chief has to deal with the 
the men, work with them, work in the office and must 
also deal with the public a great deal. 

There used to be, and is still in force in some of 
the places of three to fifteen thousand population, an 
idea that there can not be system or discipline in a 
small town. Whenever a man tried to make a change 
in a system that has been in use for a long time, they 
squeal, “you can’t do that in a small town.” Experi- 
ence has taught me that you can give just as good serv- 
ice in a small town and have just as good discipline as 
in a large city. 

Army discipline is taught in the smallest group—the 
squad. Sometimes even the squad of eight is too big a unit 
—and two or three men are led out to learn in an “awk- 
ward squad.” Wherever there is a group of people, per- 
forming a service, discipline and order, and well-fixed hab- 
its of prompt and cheerful compliance with instructions, 
make for efficiency and true pleasure in the work. 

The small town is neo exception—but the methods have 


to suit the conditions. The system and discipline—and 
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sometimes the men—from the big cities seldom fit in with- 
out a change when they go to the small place. 

Lacks of system leads to disorder, and that, as our cor- 
And it 


all settles down to the choice and treatment of the men 


respondent says, is the beginning of destruction. 


who run the plant. 

A dog that is a fine rat catcher in the stable may tear 
up the ladies’ hats if left to. guard the house—it’s cheaper 
in the long run to buy a thoroughbred, thoroughly broke, 
to watch the valuables. 





The Progress of the Automobile. 

Telephone men who use automobile trucks, or runabouts,. 
in their business are enthusiastic about the results obtained. 
The increase in speed, and lowering of cost in connection 
with maintenance, collection and other work, make the 
motor car the best producer the company’s money can buy; 
and so thoroughly is this feeling soaking into the field that 
it is only a question of time when every company, duwn 
to even the small units, will own some kind of a car, and 
the bigger ones will own several. 

TELEPHONY’s advertising department has for some time 
realized the needs of the field and has been making an earn- 
est effort to get in touch with the producers of the cars 
particularly fitted to the service required by telephone com- 
panies in order to present the merits of a selected list in the 
pages of this paper. 





Bell Depreciation Confusion Again. 
The latest Western Union report says: “In order that 
public confidence may be strengthened not only in the 
ability of your company to continue any dividend dis- 
bursement which may be established in the future, but 
also confidence in its possibility to restore your company 
to a reasonable dividend paying basis, it is proposed to 
carry to depreciation reserve all earnings over and above 
the present dividend, to charge such construction to that 
reserve as the directors may deem expedient and to con- 
tinue this procedure until such a time as the fund would, 
in the opinion of your directors, admit of an increase in 
your dividend rate.” 

How public confidence in the Bell management can be 
strengthened by continuing the dangerous policy of pay- 
ing dividends ahead of provision for depreciation is hard 
to imagine. Bell licensee companies have suffered from this 
hard 
enough for stockholders to wake up and find that they 
have an investment secretly depreciated by the handing 


enough to show the folly of the practice. It is 


back in small wads of their original payments for stock; 
but when rate regulation comes along, if it ever does, 
earnings will only be allowed on the depreciated value of 
the property; so this kind of damage is likely to be irre- 
parable. 

Western Union plant is said to be in pretty bad shape, 
needing heavy charges against depreciation. But this man- 
agement does not present a graceful spectacle trying to 
straddle depreciation and dividends with a decreasing net 


income. 
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PANIC RECORD OF 1907 ~~ 


TELEPHONE EARNINGS ; f 
INCREASED 15 To 20%. ; ; 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES 185%GREATER, 
RAILWAY EARNINGS DROPPED 12 %, 
U.S.CUSTOMS RECEIPTS FELL OFF 24 
COAL CONSUMPTION 10% DECLINE, 
BANK CLEARINGS 34% LESS, 
DRY GOODS TRADE PARALYZED. 
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I know the telephone business furnishes the best investment security of any public utility. I have reported on 
steam and electric railways, irrigation and drainage, electric light and power projects for some of the largest finan- 
cial interests, during the last few years. I never saw one which had the possibilities of a telephone enterprise. With 
the least investment per unit, it can be operated for less money and with less interruption than any other utility— 
J. C. Kelsey, in TELEPHONY. 
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Excellence of Independent Party Line Service Endorsed in 
Decision Favoring the Louisville Home. 

The suit of the city of Louisville against the Louisville 
Home Telephone Co., in the matter of installing party line 
telephones, alleged to be in violation of the company’s 
franchise, has been decided adversely to the city by Judge 
Samuel Kirby. 

Judge Kirby found that while the employment of party 
line was not in accord with the letter of the franchise, it 
was fully in accord with the spirit of it. He, therefore, 
dismissed the city’s petition and decided for the company. 
The decision follows a previous one by Judge Kirby, when 
he refused to issue an order restraining the company from 
installing service of this character. 

The court declared that the old party line service, which 
was contemplated when the franchise was drawn, was in- 
deed a nuisance, but that the defendant had proven that 
the present-day party line service was a convenience and 
comfort to the telephone using public. A more striking 
testimonial to the excellence of Independent apparatus and 
to the enterprise which has developed it to its present 
efficiency could hardly be given. 

In the course of his opinion Judge Kirby said: 

Indeed, counsel for the city only urged that the de- 
fendant admits it is using party line service in viola- 
tion of the terms of its franchise, and for that reason 
alone urged a judgment for the plaintiff by which de- 
fendant will be required to tear out several thousand 
telephone instruments. Under the franchise the de- 
fendant is required to pay to the city $1 per annum 
for each telephone in excess of a certain number, 
resulting in a revenue to the city of something over 
$1,200 per annum. This revenue the city will lose in 
the event defendant is enjoined from using the party 
lines. 

The question then is, should the court award the 
writ of injunction, when no injury is shown, solely for 
the reason that defendant is not keeping within the 
letter of its franchise, although within the spirit there- 
of, when the net result will be to deprive many persons 
of the use of their telephone, deprive the city of some 
of its revenue and take from the other telephone com- 
pany operating in the same territory all competition in 
the cheaper class of service? The city has not offered 
to sell a franchise allowing party line service, and is 
therefore not losing any revenue, indeed is not injured 
at all. Until it shall offer such franchise for sale and 
defendant refuses to purchase and pay for it, it would 
seem to be the court’s duty to refuse the prayer of 
the petition. An injunction does not issue as a matter 
of right, but rests in the discretion of the court. 


The city attorney has stated that he will carry the case 
to the court of appeals. 
Friendship Bell Company Said to be Negotiating for Sev- 

eral New York State Independents. 

Negotiations are said to be under way in New York 
state for the transfer of several Independent telephone com- 
panies to the Bell interests. The Friendship Telephone 
Co., the Bell concern which acted in a similar capacity in 
the Rochester, Syracuse & Utica Co.’s sale, is active in the 
present movement. The companies affected are said to 
be those comprising a portion of the so-called Albany 
group, which I. H. Griswold and Theodore M. Brush, of 
Albany, practically control. They include the Commercial 
Union, of Troy; the Cohoes-Waterford Home; Rensselaer 
Home; Independent Union (toll lines), of Albany; Citizens 
Standard, of Kingston; Adirondack Home; and the Dutchess 
Telephone Co., of Poughkeepsie. 





New Louisville to Cairo Line Open. 

S. M. Heller, of the Central Home (Independent) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Louisville, reports that the new 
line to Cairo, IIL, is now open for traffic and is giving 
splendid service. 








Illinois Clearing House Directors Recognize Manager Cof- 
fey’s Work—Gratifying Progress Made. 

At the recent meeting of the board of directors of the 
Independent Toll Clearing Co., of Illinois, the work done 
in establishing the organization and placing it in condition 
to accomplish its aims by the present general manager, 
John W. Coffey, was recognized by the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, that a vote of thanks be extended to Mr. Coffey 
by the board of directors for his efficient work in connec- 
tion with the organization of the Clearing House, and that 
this resolution of thanks is tendered with full appreciation 
of the sacrifice which has been made by him in our inter- 
est and in the interests of Independent telephony.” 

The directors expressed themselves as thoroughly satisfied 
with the progress which has been made, the new companies 
which have joined, the volume of business done and the 
promise for the future. C. O. Frisbie, president of the IIli- 
nois Tunnel Co., Chicago, was elected a director to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Charles Achelpohl, of 
Quincy. Ed. D. Glandon, of Pittsfield, succeeded Mr. Achel- 
pohl as treasurer. 

The tariff route book and rate sheets have been com- 
pleted and will be formally approved in the near future 
by a committee consisting of Messrs. Frisbie, Barrett, Her- 
rick and Coffey. They will then be published and distrib- 
uted. 

Mr. Coffey will continue as administrative head of the 
Clearing House for a short time, although his private busi- 
ness interests insistently demand his attention. He will 
remain to install his successor, who has not yet been se- 
lected, and to place the entire system in smooth running 
order under him. 








Topeka, Kansas, “Independent” Issues Revenue Statement 
for Six Months Ended August 31. 


The Topeka (Kans.) Independent Telephone Co. has is- 
sued its statement of earnings and expenses for the six 
months ended August 31. This compares as follows: 

REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Six months ended August 31. 








1911 1910 Increase 

GlOSE COTHINEE ... 0 60c-c0scs *$94,769.37 *$89,463.99 $5,305.38 

Ne Pe Cee ree 59,442.34 57,393.80 2,047.54 

IWEt CAPHINGS « «22005060 $35,328.03 $32,070.19 $3,257.84 
Interest on bonds......... 716,074.90 13,824.90 2,250.00 } 

Balance for dividends.... $19,253.13 $18,245.29 $1,007.84 

Number of telephones..... 7,342 6,958 384 





*Includes tolls. 
Includes interest on floating debt. 


ROREWAl FOBETVE. oceiies cs ccicccess $ 79,610.47 
Bonds o0tstandifd ........ccccese $ 673,000.00 
Less owned by company.......... 140,000.00 533,000.00 
Capital stock authorized.......... 1,000,000.00 
Capital S66€R 1680Ed .. .cdiciccsecnies 400,000.00 





Ohio Company Will Appeal Council’s Rate Ordinance. 

The city council of Tiffin, Ohio, passed an ordinance Octo- 
ber 4, fixing the telephone rate in that city. The rate for 
residence telephones is $1 per month, and the maximum rate 
for business telephones is $3. The Tiffin Consolidated Tel- 
ephone Co., which is a merger of the old Bell and Home 
companies, will appeal to the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 











Aurora Inter-State Increases Net Earnings Over 33 Per Cent 


Comparison of Operations of Illinois Independent Before and Since Receivership Shows Gains in Every Depart- 
ment—Gross Revenue Increased $18,000 in Eleven Months; Expenses Decreased $29,000— 
Operating Ratio Reduced From 56.7 Per Cent. to 45.4 Per Cent. 


A comparative statement of receipts and expenses has 
just been issued by the Inter-State Independent Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Aurora, IIl., covering the eleven months 
from November 1, 1909 to September 30, 1910, as against 
the corresponding period ended September 30, 1911. The 
first named directly, preceded the receivership; during the 
last the receivers managed the property. 

The figures, which are given below, show that, under 
the eleven months’ receivership, the gross receipts were 
increased $18,643, or 5.6 per cent., above those of the cor- 
responding period the year before, while operating expénses 
were reduced $29,026 or 15.5 per cent. 

Net earnings, therefore, were more than $47,000 higher 
than before the receivers took charge, a gain of 33.4 per 
cent. 

The operating ratio—the proportion of operating costs 
to gross income—decreased from 56.7 per cent. under the 
old management to 45.4 per cent. under the receivership, 
a saving of 11.3 per cent. 

Another feature indicating the rapid advancement ac- 
complished under the active management of Fred A. Dolph, 
one of the receivers, was the reduction of the floating debt 
during the period under consideration by approximately 
$20,000. When the receivership was established, the float- 
ing indebtedness was $85,017; on October 1, 1911, it was 
$65,665, the reduction being accomplished from earnings. 

To a representative of TELEPHONY Mr. Dolph stated this 
week that the company is making rapid progress with its 
extensions and the construction of additional circuits and 
that further announcements, similar to that made elsewhere 
in this issue, of the opening of new territory to the Inde- 
pendent telephone users of Chicago will be made in the 
near future. 

“We are thoroughly satisfied with the manner in which 
the work in hand is being carried forward,” said Mr. Dolph. 
“Everything is proceeding with the utmost dispatch and 
the prospect is very bright.” 


The statement of earnings and expenses for the two 
eleven month periods named is as follows: 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
RECEIPTS. 


Nov. 1, 1909, to Nov. 1, 1910, to 


Sept. 30, 1910 Sept. 30, 1911 Increase 
DE: Gacdeswncnes $293,831 $281,361 $12,470 
eG Sages 41,168 41,835 667* 
Miscellaneous 13,344 6,503 6,841 
$348,343 $329,699 $18,644 
EXPENSES. 
Ee, re 21,367 27,746 6,379* 
Operators See $49,857 $1,279 
eg ae 21,367 27,746 6,379* 
Collectors 12,283 11,200 1,083 
Saree re 9,892 9,895 3* 
PE bis ck awh siek mans 11,768 7,450 4,318 
Messengers 62 228 167* 
Commission 342 769 427* 
er rere 1,480 3,621 2,141* 
General expense ...... 49,837 76,427 26,590* 
$158,167 $187,193 $25 ,026* 





*Decrease 

The foregoing is an excellent record affording ample 
warrant for concluding that even better results may be 
looked for in the future. An unfortunate and utterly un- 
grounded rumor gained some brief circulation a short time 
ago to the effect that the company had failed to meet its 
bond interest on the first of October. That the rumor was 
without basis is shown by the figures here given, and the 
further fact that the money was actually in bank on the 
day the interest payments were due. 


‘Electrical Trust” to Dissolve as Ordered by Circuit Court 


United States Court, at Toledo, Issues Order, From Which No Appeal will be Taken, for Reorganizaticn of 
Combination Declared Existing in Violation of Sherman Law—Wickersham Says 
Government Has Secured Valuable Precedents in Action 


‘ In accordance with the agreement of the so-called elec- 
trical trust to accept an adverse decision without contest, a 
sweeping decree has been entered by the United States 
Circuit Court, at Toledo, ordering the reorganization of 
the companies involved in the pool which has been held to 
exist in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law. 

By this decision, in the opinion of Attorney General 
Wickersham, the government has become equipped with 
precedents of genuine value in its prosecutions of combina- 
tions forbidden by the Sherman law. 

Meeting the government’s charges that the trust con- 
trolied the electric lamp business of the country, regulat- 
ing by agreement the prices at which all lamps were sold, 
the decree severs all relationship between the Genera! Elec- 
tric Co. and and the National Electric Lamp Co. The lat- 


ter concern and all its subsidiaries are ordered dissolved. 
The contracts and combinations entered into by the de- 
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fendants, the attorney general pointed out after the decision 
was made public, are declared unlawful and the companies 
are enjoined from entering into any agreements to control 
the prices of incandescent lamps. The important principle 
was laid down, according to the attorney general, that 
once a lamp is sold by a manufacturer the price at which 
it is resold by a dealer or jobber must be open to free 
competition. 

The decree was aquiesced in by the defendant companies, 
and this gives the government the moral certainty that 
there will be no appeal. After the supreme court’s decision 
in the Standard Oil and tobacco cases, Mr. Wickersham 
said, the electrical companies expressed a willingness to 
withdraw their original answers to the government’s peti- 
tion against them and submit to a decree. 

Similar decrees against other combinations the govern- 
ment is prosecuting are likely to follow shortly with the 
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acquiescence of the defendant concerns. A decree in the 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association case against 
which the government some time ago entered suit is now 
ready for filing, the attorney general announced, and the 
case wili be disposed of as soon as a judge in Alabama can 
be secured to enter the decree. 

Speaking of the electrical combination, Mr. Wickersham 
said it appeared to control practically 97 per cent. of the 
electric lamp business. 

“The investigation out of which the suit grew,” the at- 
torney general continued, “disclosed eleven other patent 
pools of a similar nature by which the prices of various 
electrical devices and supplies were fixed and to which 
some of these defendants were parties. But since the in- 
stitution of this suit all these pools have been voluntarily 
dissolved. 

“The investigation also disclosed a general trade and 
patent agreement between the General Electric Co. and the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. the two largest electrical 
concerns in the country, covering substantially their whole 
business, but this agreement since the institution of the 
government’s suit has expired by limitation and has not 
been and, it is believed, will not be renewed.” 

The defendants have ninety days in which to comply with 
the general terms of the decree. The General Electric Co. 
is given six months to take over the National Electric 
Lamp Co. 

The General Electric Co. will proceed at once to make 
such changes in its business organization and methods 
as will be necessary to insure conformity with the decree 





New York Times Sends Message Around World in Sixteen 
and One-Half Minutes via Postal System. 

The highest speed of any commercial message around the 
world was recorded recently when the New York Times sent 
a dispatch via the Postal Telegraph-Commercial Cabie sys- 
tem, addressed to itself. This message covered a distance of 
28,613 miles in exactly sixteen and one-half minutes. The 
fastest previous dispatch covering this route was recorded 
eight years ago, when delivery was made in nine and one- 
half minutes. But that message was an official dispatch sent 
at the time of opening the Pacific cable, when every official 
was on the alert to rush the message through. The Times 
was, on the contrary, an ordinary commercial message, to all 
intents and purposes. That paper described the event as 
follows: 

In order to escertain the speed at which a commercial 
message could be sent around the world by cable, the New 
York Times filed a dispatch in the telegraph room, on the 
seventeenth floor of the Times Building, exactly at 7 
o'clock last night, and the reply was received by the same 
operator, at 7:16:30 p. m. The message read: “TIMEs, 
New York: This message sent around world. TIMEs.” 

The time occupied in the journey of 28,613 land miles 
was 16 minutes and 30 seconds, including sixteen relays, 
which gave an average speed of twenty-nine miles a 
second. ; 

The message passed through Manila at 8:01 a. m., Mon- 
day, August 21, allowing for the thirteen hours added in 
the difference of time, having been flashed from the Times 
Building to that point, 9,160 miles away, in sixty seconds, 
a speed of 150 miles a second, including relaying the mes- 
sage at San Francisco, Honolulu, Midway Island, and 
Guam, Ladrone Islands, in the North Pacific. 

On its return journey, coming from the east, the mes- 
sage was relayed at Fayal, in the Azores, at 7:16 p. m., 
and thirty seconds later it was in the Times office. | 

An official of the Commercial Cable Co. said last night 
that the time made by the Times message around the 
world was the fastest ever achieved by a commercial 
cablegram since the opening of the Pacific cable by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Clarence H. Mackay, president of the 
company, eight years ago, when a record was made of 
nine minutes and thirty seconds. 

When those official messages were sent over the newly 
opened Pacific cable every one had been warned to stand 
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by his post to give the dispatch a royal right of way. The 
operators along the route were fully aware what it meant 
to them if there was any delay. The time was between 
11 p. m. and midnight, when the land lines and cables are 
handling but little business as a rule. The Times dispatch 
was handled as a purely commercial message in the or- 
dinary way, just as if it had been handed in at the cable 
office at 20 Broad Street with a “rush” request attached 
to it. 

The following is a table showing the cable distances in 
nautical miles over which the Times’ message was flashed 
last night on its electric journey around the world: 

San Francisco to Honolulu, Commercial Cable Co. 
Honolulu to Midway Islands, Commercial Cable Co. 
Midway Islands to Guam, Commercial Cable Co. 

Guam to Manila, Commercial Cable .Co. 

Manila to Saigon, Eastern Telegraph Extension 

Saigon to Singapore, French Telegraphs. 

Singapore to Madras, Eastern Telegraph Extension. 
Bombay to Lisbon, Eastern Telegraph. 

Lisbon to the Azores (Fayal) Europe and Azores Cable Co. 
Fayal to New York, Commercial Cable Co. 


Total distance im matitical miles. ......6ccccecece 21,397 
BE SE so ire dah enccane near e te ccenauas 24,963 
Add miles traversed by message over land miles: 
New York to San Francisco, Postal Telegraph- 

SN Ns ieee ce Sea cic ae walremiakacmaee ve 3,000 


Madras to Bombay, Indian Government Telegraph 650 





ee Wi TA Re 5 ois ce dn Sedo dcibicws 28,613 


After its journey of thousands of miles along the cable 
laid on the bed of the vast Pacific, the most interesting 
part of the 28,613 miles route was the 650 miles over the 
Indian government telegraph wires from Madras to Bom- 
bay. This line traverses the domains of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, the most powerful prince in India, from the 
Coromandel to the Malabar coast, crossing the Indian 
peninsula and passing through great forests inhabited by- 
man-eating tigers, panthers, boa constrictors, and pythons, 
and singing its way past the lonely residence of the Ameri- 
can missionary, whose only gleam of civilization is the 
buzzing on the telegraph wires near his bungalow. 

At Suez, the southern entrance of the Suez Canal route, 
where the message arrived a few minutes after midnight, 
Egyptian time, seven hours added to New York, it was 
relayed on the cable of the Eastern Telegraph Co. to Port 
Said, about eighty-five land miles, passing through Lake 
Timsah, twenty-three miles long, on the way. From that 
point the message was carried on the cable running around 
the coast, past the mouth of the Nile, to Alexandria, and 
from there across the Mediterranean to the Rock of Gib- 
raltar, via Malta, to Lisbon, the Azores and home. 

The first official message around the world on the open- 
ing of the Pacific cable, was sent by President Roose- 
velt from Oyster Bay, to Clarence H. Mackay, president 
of the Pacific Cable Co., who was standing by his side 
on Saturday, July 4, 1903. The message was given to the 
operator at 11:23 p. m., and was received by Mr. Mackay 
at 11:35 p. m., making the circuit of the world in twelve 
minutes, going westward. The message read: 

“Congratulations and success to the Pacific cable, which 
the genius of your lamented father and your own enter- 
prise made possible. THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 

Mr. Mackay’s reply, going around the world eastward, 
was despatched at 11:55 p. m., and was received by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at 12:04:30 a. m., the time consumed being 
9¥%4 minutes. 

Qn the previous day Le Temps, of Paris, sent an ex- 
perimental message around the globe, with a view to de- 
termining the speed obtainable. The message was filed 
at 11:35 a. m., and received again in Paris at 5:55 p. m., 
on the same day, encircling the world in six hours and_. 
twenty minutes. In sending this message the French news- 
paper had only erdinary commercial cable facilities. 

During its entire journey around the world, the Times 
message traveled north of the equator. The nearest point 
to that imaginary girdle which it passed was Singapore, 
which is seventy-seven miles north of the line, and New 
York City, the starting point, was the farthest away 
from it. 

The foregoing is interesting as affording some conception 
of the immensity of the Mackay systems which are now unit- 
ing everywhere with the Independent telephone companies of 
the United States in, competition with the Bell-Western Unien 


combination. 














Bell Companies Increase Gross—Net and Surplus Lose 


Statements of A. T. & T. and of New England and Cumberland Companies, Two of Most Prosperous Subsidiaries, 
Show Gains in Gross Revenue, While Net Earnings and Susplus Fall Below Those of 
Previous Years—An Alarming Condition Revealed 


The American (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co., through 
its usual methods of publicity, is constantly asserting its pros- 
perity, its great financial strength and its promising future. 
On the strength of these assertions, which have 
often repeated that the authors have doubtless convinced them- 
selves of their truth, a large amount of new stock has re- 
cently been sold—the full fifty-five millions just issued, the 
public is officially informed. 

In this connection it is interesting to examine the state- 


been so 


ments which have just been issued, of the parent company 
and of two of its strongest subsidiaries. The statement of 
the A. T. & T., was issued to the Massachusetts Highway 
Commission, as was that of the New England company. 
The statement of the Cumberland was its regular report 
published monthly. The New England company operates in 
the territory indicated by its name. It pays 6 per cent. per 
The Cumberland operates in Tennessee 
and other southern states. It pays 8 per cent. on its stock. 
The A. T. & T. Co. also pays 8 per cent. The dividend rates 
are here cited merely to show the presumed strength of the 


annum on its stock. 


companies in question. 

The statement of the parent company covered ‘the year 
ended June 30, 1911. The figures show that gross income 
was increased over that of the previous year by $840,790; 
net surplus, after dividends, however, was $641,147 less than 
period of the year before. It was 
$208,521 less than for the 1908 year, although the gross 
earnings of 1911 were $2,803,196 greater than the gross of 
1908. The company earned 9.83 per cent. on its stock, as 
against 10.1 per cent. in 1910. 

The A. T. & T. statement, as of June 30, submitted to the 
Massachusetts commission, was as follows: 

REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


for the corresponding 


1911 1910 1909 1908 
eS ere $17,344,680 $16,503,890 $15,025,518 $14,541,484 
Oper. exp. 8,004,562 8,446,731 7,496,508 7,384,989 

WE cos creer 9,340,118 8,057,159 7,529,010 7,156,495 
Other m9... ..5. 24,127,177 24,017,390 19,684,657 18,382,448 
Total net ... 33,467,295 32,074,549 27,213,667 25,538,943 
CHAEEES 25.00. 6,386,314 5,789,109 7,794,254 7,641,786 
Surplus 27,080,981 26,285,440 19,419,413 17,897,157 
Dividends . 21,194,025 19,757,337 13,970,355 11,801,680 
Surplus ..... 5,886,956 6,528,103 5,449,057 6,095,477 


The gross revenue of the New England company for the 
year ended June 30, 1911, was $859,889 more than for the 
year before, but “surplus after charges” was $634,331 less, 
while net surplus, a‘ter dividends, was $784,485 less. Net 
surplus after dividends was $189,673 less than in 1909, al- 
though gross income was over two millions greater. 

The New England company’s statement, as of June 30, sub- 
mitted to the Mussachusetts commission, was as follows: 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


1911 1910 1909 
GEORG CATTINES «ogc cose se 13,085,221 $12,225,332 $11,031,289 
TARE GE. kw vcceta pecs ses 3,827,420 3,642,967 2,984,822 
Surplus after charges...... 2,888,105 3,522,436 2,823,786 
RE. cbse tenpeosene 2,448,631 2,298,477 2,194,639 
ee ee ee er 439,474 1,223,959 629,147 


The Cumberland company’s statement for the month of 





August showed a gain in gross for the month of $31,382, but 
both net earnings and net surplus, before dividends, decreased, 
as compared with August, 1910. Net was $6,528 less; net 
surplus was $7,562 Jess. The figures for the eight months 
ended August 31 exhibit the same peculiarity. Gross for this 
period gained $306,279, while net surplus, before dividends, 
decreased $12,612. 
The statement of the Cumberland company for August and 

eight months cumpares as follows: 

REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

MONTH OF AUGUST, 














1911 Changes. 
GRE I ook ccinctacieuicresciasiea $603,238 Inc. ..$31,382 
Operating expenses and maintenance.... 360,401 Inc... 37,910 
RE a sso 8 Fs bsibs See RG ae $242,837 Dec...$ 6,528 
TUUEEOCM CHAEBES 5 oo6ocsissce tasasicccacwe 50,637 Inc... 1,034 
PERRET RS oO ycce.cici ro Nte ni io Salaieee aeants $192,200 Dec...$ 7,562 
EIGHT MONTHS ENDED AUGUST 31. 
GEOES. DOVEMINE 6c. ccicccdcccciececsccs $4,809,699 Inc. . .$306,279 
Operating expenses and maintenance. 2,856,592 Inc... 296,475 
MME PS eS cine daGesiscsssaens $1,953,107 Inc...$ 9,804 
Po a eae ee 408,354 Inc... 22,416 
PIN iad rec id  a leas Gia iets $1,544,753 Dec...$ 12,612 


The foregoing are official figures, as given out by the com- 
panies concerned to the New York financial papers and the press 
generally. 

That the parent corporation and two of its most prosperous 
constituents should all display this fatal tendency to increase 
gross earnings while decreasing net and surplus is an interest- 
ing and, to the investors in Bell stocks, an alarming discovery. 





Southern Bell Telephone Rate War on in Birmingham. 

The Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. is trying to put 
over a raise in rates in Birmingham, Ala., and after having ap! 
pealed to the City Commission and the State Railroad Com: 
mission for help, finds itself mixed up in a general fight. The 
City Commission split on the question and dropped it at a 
time when the chairman was spouting Bell Press Bureau 
stuff and one of the other members was talking fight. The 
State Railroad Commission sidestepped the question with a 
declaration that it had no jurisdiction. The Bell company 
came back with a statement that it would raise the rates 
anyway. 


a 





Interstate Commission Co-operates with New York Body. 

There recently appeared before the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York a number of representatives of tele- 
phone companies who offered their views on the commission’s 
proposed system of uniform accounting. Various ideas were 
propounded and the matter will be further considered by the 
commission. Thére were also in attendance J. C. Wallace 
and John W. Vansant, examiners of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is working in conjunction with the New 
York body in the preparation of a scheme of accounts for 
telephone corporations. 
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Various Decisions Now Pending in Supreme Court Expected 
to Throw Light on Sherman Law. 


More light on the application of the Sherman anti-trust law 
to the business of the day is expected from the Supreme 
Court of the United States shortly after the opening of its 
session. 

Several “anti-trust cases,” advanced for consideration by 
the tribunal, are being relied upon to give the court greater 
opportunity than that afforded in the recent Standard Oil and 
tobacco decisions to interpret the law and to impress upon 
the country how the court proposes the law should be en- 
forced. 

It is planned by the court in the first month of its session 
to hear arguments in the so-called “hard coal case” and the 
“cotton corner case.” 

Nothing like the “cotton corner case” has ever been before 
the supreme court, it is said. 

The government will ask the court to overrule the action of 
the United States Circuit Court for southern New York in 
striking out of an indictment against James A. Patten, Eugene 
G. Scales, Frank B. Hayne and William P. Brown, three 
counts. These counts charge in substance that these men con- 
spired to monopolize the interstate trade and commerce in 
available cotton by acquiring enough of that commodity on 
the New York cotton exchange to give the alleged conspira- 
tors power to fix arbitrary and, excessive prices. 

It was charged that they knew the natural result of running 
a “corner” would be to obstruct the cotton trade and injure 
bona fide spinners and manufacturers by compelling them, in 
buying cotton, to compete with “short” sellers, who would be 
purchasing under the abnormal conditions produced by the 
“corner.” 

The lower court held that the restraint of the trade of the 
spinner and manufacturer was remote and indirect and the 
operation of “running a corner” on the market was not a vio- 
lation of the Sherman anti-trust law. 

Possibly later in the session the court may consider the so- 
called “turpentine trust case.” 

Each involves knotty problems growing out of attempts of 
the government to punish alleged violations of the Sherman 
anti-trust law. With the exception of the so-called “turpentine 
case” the government has been defeated in the lower court 
and has appealed to the supreme court to uphold its interpreta- 
tion of the law. 

The “hard coal case” constitutes a governmental attack on 
the principal anthracite coal. carrying railroads and coal own- 
ing companies in Pennsylvania. It is claimed that since 1895 


these companies have been parties to a combination and con- , 


spiracy, with the object of ending competition among them- 
selves in the transportation and sale of anthracite coal and of 
preventing the sale of the independent output in competition 
with their own, designing hereby to secure to themselves a 
virtual monopoly. 

Besides this general conspiracy alleged, a number of little 
consipracies, not only forming a part of the general conspir- 
acy, but occupying an independent existence, have been charged 
by the government. All the charges were overruled by the 
lower court, the United States Circuit Court for eastern Penn- 
sylvania, except that concerning one of the so-called “little 
combinations”—the Temple Iron Co. In that instance an in- 
junction was granted. 





Alpena, Mich., Company Changes Hands. 

M. T. Streeter, of Lansing, Mich., has just closed a deal 
giving him control of the Mutual Benefit Telephone Co., of 
Alpena. He is also interested in the Onaway Telephone 
Co. The move is said to be the first in a series which will 
make Alpena the base of operations for extensive Inde- 
pendent enterprises. 
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Russia’s Post, Telegraph and Telephone Service Reports 
Show Big Increase in Total Receipts. 

The gross receipts of the Russian government’s postal, 
telegraph and telephone services, exclusive of Finland, 
aggregated $41,358,500 in 1908, an increase of $1,656,042 
over the previous year. The expenditures amounted to 
$25,926,265, an increase of $1,878,357 compared with the 
previous twelve months. This considerable increase was 
due principally to increases in the staff, and in the pre- 
vailing wages of post and telegraph employes, and the 
extension of the telegraph and telephone system. 

The telephone service in Russia is maintained partly by 
the government and partly by private companies. The 
zemstvos are also exploiting the telephone service in 
sixty-nine counties. The government maintained ninety- 
nine interurban telephone lines and four long-distance 
lines, viz., St. Petersburg-Moscow, Warsaw-Lodz, Rostov- 
on-Don-Taganrog, and Minsk-Novo Borissov. Besides this 
telephone service was carried on between thirty cities by 
means of telegraph lines. 

The receipts from the government’s telephone system 
amounted to $1,370,855 and the expenditures to $774,393, 
a profit of $596,462. A telephone service was also main- 
tained in fifty-five cities by private companies and the 
government’s revenue, derived by means of a tax of 3 
per cent. levied upon the gross income of these companies, 
yielded $77,466. 





Excess Message Rate is Brought Before New York Public 
Service Commission. 

The New York Public Service Commission, second dis- 
trict, has received a complaint from Charles Berger, of 
New York City, a subscriber of the New York Telephone 
Co., directed against that company, asking that the com- 
mission make an order directing the company to adjust 
rates charged for messages in excess of those included in 
the yearly rate on the basis of allowing any unused mes- 
sages to apply as a credit to any succeeding year of such 
contract. ~ 

He states that during the year 1910 he used about 650 
messages, during the year 1909, about 400 messages, and 
during the year 1908 about 225 messages, while up to 
October 1, this year, he has used about 825 messages for 
which the company is charging him $4 per month plus 5 
cents for each local message. He alleges that it is un- 
reasonable for the company to charge him for excess local 
calls above the 600 for this year, when during the years 
1908 and 1909 he only used about half of the 600 calls al- 
lowed under his contract each year, and also that it is 
unreasonable to charge him $4 per month in addition to the 
5 cents for each message that he has been charged with 
since the 600 local messages were used. 

The telephone company has been required to answer the 
complaint within twenty days. 





Richmond, Virginia, to Investigate Bell. 

The City Council, of Richmond, Va., is considering an 
investigation of the affairs of the Southern Bell Telephone 
Co., in that city. The many complaints against the quality 
of the service given are responsible for the movement. 
On this ground, it is asserted, the company may be found 
to have violated the terms of its franchise. 





To Retire Western Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

It is authoritatively stated that a proposition will be 
made to the common and preferred stockholders of the 
Western (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. to exchange 
their holdings for stock of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. It is said the common stock is to be taken over 
on a basis of 30. This stock has had practically no value 
on change for many years. 

















Opens Large New Territory to Chicago Independents 


Illinois Tunnel Co. and Inter-State Independents Announce Big Additions to List of Cities and Towns Now Open 
to Connection With Metropolis—Work of Extension Going on Rapidly and Other Fields 
to be Reached Soon—Description of Long Distance Equipment in Chicago 


A few weeks ago the Illinois Tunnel Co., owning and 
operating the Independent telephone system in Chicaga 
completed long distance arrangements with the Inter- 




















West Side Exchange and Toll Office. 


State Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Aurora, 
and formerly opened that service within a limited dis- 
tance around Chicago. 

It is now announced that the territory which can be 
reached by the Independent telephone users in Chicago 
has been greatly extended, scores of cities and towns in 


Illinois now being connected with that city by the lines’ 


of the Inter-State and its connecting companies. The new 
field extends as far west as Clinton, Iowa, and includes 


such important centers as Peoria, Bloomington, Aurora, 
Elgin and intermediate points. 

A full list of these towns is given herewith. Others wil? 
be added from time to time as fast as the outlying In- 
dependent lines are brought to the capacity requisite to 
a Chicago connection and the handling of the immense 
amount of business which will ensue. It is expected to 
be but a short time until Springfield, St. Louis and in- 
termediate cities are reached, as well as all important 
points in Indiana and Ohio. 

The opening of this additional territory and the promise 
of much larger fields to be reached from Chicago in the 
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Engineer B. C. Groh and New Toll Board. 


near future is of tremendous importance to Independent 
telephone users both within and without the city. As has 
been frequently shown, there are millions of Independent 








LIST OF TOWNS NOW CONNECTED WiTH CHICAGO INDEPENDENT SYSTEM 
ILLINOIS Dekalb Kirkland Naperville Stillman 
Auroca Deselm Kewanee Normantown Steward 
Almora ne Lacon Oregon pstanece 
Batavia Elwood La Fox Ottawa oe 
Big Rock Elgin Leland : “ erling 
Belvidere Elburn Lily Lake sicacemaag® Starks 
Birdsbridge Elva Lockport Pingree rove Sugar Grove 
Blodgett El Paso Lisle Ewnerer Somanauk 
Bemis Lindwood Peotone Shabbona 
Frankfurt Prophetstown 
Bradley P Streator 
Bradford Frankfurt Station Maple Park Plato Center 
Bloomington Geneva Malta Peoria Thayer 
G Malta Pekin Ttihew Parke 
Carpentersville —. Montgomery y 
Goodwin Grove Rockford 
Courtland Mokena aoe 
Chanahan ; M Rochelle Virgil 
Hinckley Monee Romeoville 
Champaign : Minooka ” sian 
Colet Hillsdale ; Richie Wilmington 
oer Hampshire Morrison Rock Falls 
Clinton Mt. Morris as IOWA 
Dundee Joliet Manteno Sandwich 
Decatur Kankakee Mazon Springfield Clinton 
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subscribers within a comparatively small radius of that 
city which have hitherto been unable to get a Chicago con- 
nection over their own lines. As these are reached and 
brought into close communication with the metropolis the 
value of the service is correspondingly increased at either 
end of the line. This stimulus has already manifested it- 
self in the constantly increasing list of the automatic sub- 
scribers in Chicago, as well as in the cities and towns ad- 
joining, which have been now connected. 

One feature of the new service is the exceptionally fine 
transmission which is in every instance apparent. The al- 
lied companies—the Tunnel company and the Inter-State 
—are opening the new territory only after the lines have 
been effectually tested for heavy commercial use, as a 
result of which their success is assured from the start. 

The recording and long distance sections from which 
Chicago connections will be handled are located in the 
second story of the West exchange, at the corner of West 
Monroe and Paulina streets. The board is of exceptional- 
ly fine appearance, and represents the application of the 
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The iron work in the switchboard frame has been simpli- 
fied by leaving out a rear stanchion so that there is nothing 
to interfere with free manipulation of the cable, nor to 
prevent the cables from being displaced in any manner 
necessary to obtain ready access to jacks and signals. The 
cross-connecting board at the lower rear part of each sec- 
tion is simplified, and space is saved, by the use of ter- 
minal blocks similar to those found on intermediate dis- 
tributing frames instead of punchings attached directly 
to the board running lengthwise of the section. 

LINE EQUIPMENT. 

Line wires are carried through the switchboard in No. 
19 gauge conductors, cabled in the usual manner. Each 
position is wired for an ultimate of ten long distance line 
circuits, terminating in answering jacks and lamps. Cables 
from the answering jacks run direct to the long distance 
distributing frame. A multiple of the long distance lines 
appears in the first section of the toll board only, which is 
designated as the night section. 

All relays associated with trunk and line circuits are 
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Apparatus and Cross-Connecting Board Made Readily Accessible in Desk for Chief Operator and Monitor. 


most advanced principles of telephone engineering to the 
needs of this class of service. The switchboard now in- 
stalled is lined up parallel to the east wall of the building, 
giving window light at the back of the sections. Growth 
will be around the rear end of the building and up the 
west side toward the front. A relay rack and cross con- 
necting frame are located near the front of the building 
opposite the end of the toll board. The desk for the chief 
operator and monitor is located as shown in one of the 
views. The ultimate capacity of the present room is twen- 
ty two-position long distance sections. There are now 
installed four sections of long distance board, and two re- 
cording sections. No through switching will be done at 
this exchange, nor will there be any test board, phantom, 
or telegraph equipment here. 
CONSTRUCTION OF BOARD. 

| The striking novelty in the appearance of the board is 
due chiefly to the combination of mission finish oak wood 


Wwork with black mountings for jacks and lamps, and a_ 


black finish for. all space strips, ticket boxes, etc. 

The reflectors are of a new, ‘special design, giving a 
good distribution of light, and requiring no additional height 
for the switchboard to give reflector space. Provision of 
a wide key shelf having ample writing space, and cacula- 
graphs~between alternate positions, is made as would be 
expected. 


mounted upon the relay rack. Visual busy signals are pro- 
vided for the toll lines. These are of a small, compact 
type designed to operate on .04 ampere. 

Lamp jacks are mounted in metal frames. Long dis- 
tance lines are equipped with keys for switching the line 
signals to the night section. 

SERVICE TRUNKS. 

Incoming toll connections are made through special con- 
nectors in the automatic exchanges which furnish local 
service to the Independent subscribers of Chicago. The 
service trunks form the links between the long distance 
boards and these special. connectors. 

In handling calls the operator inserts the proper plug 
into the trunk jack, causing the operation of visual busy 
signals associated with the trunk, and uses her dial to 
obtain connection to the called line. She receives a tone 
which notifies her of a busy condition. If the connection 
is not busy, but operative, it is automatically cleared of 
all bridges except those in the cord circuit and the con- 
nector. She rings the subscriber with the regular ringing 
keys. 

“Overflow trunks” which terminate in jacks and visual 
busy, signals throughout all the long distance sections, 
lead to line switches in the automatic exchange. - These 
trunks may be used when all service trunks to special con- 


*. nectors are busy. 











October 21, 1911. 


The use of “universal” cord circuits is made unnecessary 
by the handling of through business at a special switch- 
board located near the point where long distance lines en- 
ter the city limits. Here, also, is located the special test- 
ing and patching equipment, and arrangement for phan- 
tom simplex and composite telegraph service which is a 
familiar part of all modern long distance installations. 

This has made it possible to greatly simplify the line 
sections in the West office. Each cord circuit is of the 
condenser type, equipped with the following keys: ring- 
ing keys—one for each cord; listening key—one for cutting 
in the operator’s talking set; monitoring key—which, when 
operated, cuts out the operator’s induction coil and con- 
nects the receiver in series with an impedance coil across 
the circuit used by the operator for supervising established 
connections; cut-off and calling device keys—used by the 
operator for cutting in the calling device and also for cut- 
ting off the parties where the operator has to repeat or 
desires to talk to each subscriber separately on established 
connection. 

Each cord is equipped with a supervisory signal. The 
supervisory signal on the magneto lines is obtained by ring- 
ing. The supervision on all trunk and common battery 
lines is of the common battery type and obtained through 
the action of the subscriber’s switchhook. Each position 
except No. 8 has 10 cord circuits wired and 7 equipped. 

RECORDING SECTIONS. 

Two sections, each of two positions, are equipped for 
recording. Each of the first three positions is equipped 
for twenty outgoing order wire circuits, one incoming or- 
der-wire circuit, two cord circuits, one pilot circuit, one 
operator’s telephone circuit, one messenger call circuit, 
and one instruction circuit. The fourth position has no 
order wire circuits or cord circuits at present. 

Arrangement is made for switching the first position to 
the first night toll position. Ten trunks to the chief operat- 
or are multipled in each section, and recording trunks are 
multipled in both sections. The factors governing the 
drawing up of these specifications are: 

Flexibility of the trunking scheme so that when it is 
desired to exceed the present ultimate capacity, the trunks 
may be switched to future recording tables during the 
hours of heavy load. 

Rapid answering of calls. This is accomplished by giv- 
ing two operators access to the recording trunks. 

The trunks multiple once in each section and on the 
multiple position the line signal is equipped with a green 
opal. 

The association of keys with the recording trunks makes 
the operation very simple. When a subscriber pulls the 
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temporarily, she throws the key up and while it is in this 
position a red lamp above the key remains lighted as a 
guard and indicates to the operator that the subscriber is 
waiting. 

Cord pairs are provided for connecting the recording 
trunks to the chief operator’s trunks, the monitor’s trunks, 
or the supervisor’s trunks. They have no listening or 
ringing keys. The recording operator may listen in on a 
connection by throwing a listening key of the connected 
recording trunk. 














Apparatus in Desk Turret on Hinged Frame. 


A single supervisory signal is associated with each of 
these cord pairs and this lamp is lighted when the chief 
operator, the monitor, or the supervisor withdraws the 
plug she had in the connected trunk (or restores the key 
of the trunk to normal), at the end of the conversation. 
This lamp is extinguished when the recording operator 
takes down her connection. 

MISCELLANEOUS CIRCUIT EQUIPMENT 

The line sections are provided with the following cir- 
cuits distributed in accordance with usual toll practice: 
operators’ telephone circuits, supervisory and line pilot cir- 
cuits, order wire circuits, outgoing and incoming, the lat- 
ter being provided with a lamp signal and key for dis- 
connecting it, master ringing key at each keyboard, and 
messenger call circuit terminating in locking keys at the 




















Monitor’s Side of Turret. 


lever once with his finger in the dial hole marked “long 
distance,” he automatically calls a predetermined level and 
engages a recording trunk, causing the illumination of a 
white lamp in front of the recording operator. The operat- 
or answers the call by throwing down the associated key, 
located below the lamp. If the operator wishes to cut out 





Cordless Chief Operator’s Equipment. 


switchboard end, and in a lamp in the cabinet on the east 
wall of the operating room, instruction circuit, supervisor’s 
circuit, trunks to chief operator’s and monitor’s desk, cord 
test circuit, operator’s switching circuit, etc. 
DESK FOR CHIEF OPERATOR AND Monitor. 
This desk presents many interesting points of design 
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which are made clear by the photographs which illustrate 
the appearance from all sides. The location of relays and 
terminals results in economies in space secured at the same 
time with an unusual degree of accessibility, and the same 
advantage of accessibility obtains in the turret from the 
hingeing of the apparatus frame at the bottom. 

The position for the chief operator, who faces the toll 
board, carries three in and out trunks, five trunks from 
the long distance board, and a messenger call circuit. The 
monitor’s position carries one incoming order wire circuit 
with messenger call circuit, one in and out trunk, five trunks 
from the toll board, twenty long distance line pilots, and 
a like number of long distance supervisory pilots and, in 
addition, two cord circuits. The circuits common to both 
positions are: listening circuits, key-ending on chief operat- 
or’s position; jack-ending on monitor’s position; talking 
circuits, key ending on chief operator’s position, jack end- 
ing on monitor’s position; instruction circuit; outgoing 
order wires; and night alarm circuit. 

The key shelf of the monitor’s position carrying the cord 
equipment is hinged; that of the chief operator’s position 
has been kept entirely clear. The completeness and clear- 
ness of all lettering and numbering is commendable. Bat- 
tery lines to the desk are wired through alarm fuses on 
the long distance fuse panel. Trunk and line circuits are 
cabled to the frames for proper cross-connection. The 
monitor’s position is equipped .with a desk set and head 
band receiver; the chief operator uses a regular receiver. 
The sets are equipped with special induction coils, and keys 
to short circuit the transmitter, and to cut off the battery. 
Cord circuits are provided at the monitor’s position for 
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Toll Relays and Distributing Frame. 


listening and talking on the jack-ending trunks. Jacks were 
used on this position to eliminate the danger of cutting two 
positions together accidentally. 

The multiple in and out trunks terminate in keys and 
lamps in the desk. Their function is to handle calls to and 
from the automatic exchanges. Incoming long distance 
trunks likewise terminate in keys and lamps, and are used 
for calls to the desk from long distance and recording sec- 
tions. 

The listening and talking circuits which terminate in 
jacks on the monitor’s position, and in non-locking keys 
on the chief operator’s position, terminate in the operator’s 
telephone sets at the long distance positions. They are 
for use in monitoring. 

The entire installation is designed to provide a rapid but 
thoroughly reliable and fully safeguarded system of opera- 
tion, thus putting the long distance business on the same 
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plane of efficiency with the highly superior local service 
given by the Tunnel company’s exchanges. The location of 
the through switching station at the outer city terminal of 
the long distance lines, and provision of busy signals to 
allow co-operation between the through switching and 
testing sections, and the line sections, makes it possible to 





Face and Keyboard of Toll Sections. 


install in the West exchange a toll board of extraordinary 
simplicity. The high character of all machine and shop 
work, and of the work of installing in connection with the 
design, seems to insure not only efficient operation and 
good transmission, but low maintenance expense. 

The chief operator’s desk is not at all encumbered with 
fancy circuits, but contains, in a highly simplified form, all 
the elements required for checking and control of the serv- 
ice. The writer is indebted to B. C. Groh, assistant chief 
engineer of the Illinois Tunnel Co., W. Lee Campbell, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Automatic Electric Co. which 
installed the switchboard, J. M. Cooke of the engineering 
department, and E. R. Neir, chief installer of that com- 
pany for courtesies which have made possible the descrip- 
tion of this important installation. 





Insistence of Department of Justice Upon Full Competition 
Shown by Wickersham Interview. 

In an interview given at Omaha, Neb., by Attorney Gen- 
eral Wickersham this week, he made very clear the attitude 
of the Department of Justice towards the tobacco trust and 
the plans proposed for its reorganization. 

“Competition in the tobacco trade must be re-established 
by the dissolution plans of the tobacco trust, or they will 
not be acceptable to the government,” said Mr. Wickersham. 

“Tf any one of the six plans submitted will bring about 
a return of competitive conditions, the trust can adopt 
that plan, but there must be no quibbling. Nothing short 
of absolute competition will satisfy the department. 

“The trust prosecutions will continue until the big con- 
cerns learn right from wrong and are willing to abide by 
the law,” Mr. Wickersham went on. “We cannot prose- 
cute every trust, but we can establish the high lights, 
of the Department of Justice towards the tobacco trust. 

“IT am surprised that the business men of the country 
have not taken more advantage of that section of the law 
which permits the collection of a three-fold damage when 
they have been injured by a trust. That section is a pow- 
erful lever, and if the smaller business men would resort 
to it more the big fellows, who are organized illegally, 
would have more respect for the law. 

“These trust decisions are laying the foundations of a 
new era in retail business. In fact, retail business will be 
completely revolutionized thereby and methods which have 
grown to be looked upon as legitimate are now being 
shown to be illegal.” 

The remedy which Mr. Wickersham advocates—that of 
suing for three times the damage caused by the wiping out 
of competition—would appear to be a live one and one 
which might well be considered with profit by minority 
stockholders here and there who have been defrauded. 














Hard Luck 


Times Out of Joint—Nobody Loves a Millionaire —Some Awful Pessimism 
By J. C. Kelsey 


“Oh, mores! Oh, tempora!” 

So spake Cicero, in one of his great speeches in the 
good old Roman days. 

Good old days! Somehow in every human bosom there 
is a tendency to look back upon a useless past as a halcyon 
day. 


Things were going to the dogs in Cicero’s day. There 
was nothing to it. Things were topsy turvy and going to 
the demnition bow-wows. 

It was ever thus. 


Today a New York man seems to have the prize case 
of blues. -He is an insurance man—superintendent of in- 
surance in the great state of New York. 

Whither are we of this great republic drifting? 

1. “Labor glowers and threatens industrial war.” 

2. “Big business shakes with ague.” 

3. “Capital is dissatisfied.” 

4. “Prosperity is checked.” 

5. “People call loudly for retributory law against man- 
ager and magnate.” 

Oh, he felt bad! He went on with more of the fol- 
lowing: 

6. “Strong-arm methods toward great corporations are 
in full operation, in nation and state.” 

7. “Commercially speaking, our times are out of joint.” 

8. “Likewise, our politics.” 

9. “The people’s legislators long since lost the people’s 
confidence.” 


Really, I am overcome with emotion, but I must go on: 

10. . “The people’s executives must now exceed the writ- 
ten law or lose their power and usefulness.” 

11. “Their judges are threatened with recall.” 

12. “Parties once potent are going to pieces, as the 
voters rightfully gain the power to nominate their public 
servants.” 

13. “Socialism ir winning converts every day.” 

14. “The era of individualism has begun.” 


I do not know what Cicero took for his gloomy feeling. 

I would recommend calomel or something akin for the 
New Yorker. 

His is a case of liver. 


The times are not out of joint any’ more today than they 
were 2,000 years ago. And even less. 

Lot’s wife thought that she could never be happy again 
when she left Sodom. And that was an awful place, too. 


Poor Mr. Hotchkiss! He is looking back upon the days 
when corporate whim was law. 

He does not realize that we are all better off by reason 
of this fear or “ague.” 

Corporations then were only four-flushing. Today they 
have quit. That is economy in itself. 

Let labor glower and threaten industrial war. They 
won't fight—they can’t—they have not the means. 

It takes war chests to carry on wars. 
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Yet you cannot blame a man who labors with his brawn 
and who tries to breast the cost of living. 

No wonder he chafes and frets. And threatens industrial 
war. That is a sign of progress. 

Some way fair to both labor and capital will finally be 
found. 

Capital has over-rated itself. It has demanded i900 much 
and has been overcome by its own original hoggisiiness. 


Capital is restless, not because of lack of »ppertunity, 
but because the small investor has quit subscribing to the 
schemes of the owners of the watered dr control stock. 

I lost a deal the other day, or rather had it postponed, 
because one of the owners wanted a new Cadillac car. 

You can’t blame him. A man lives but once. The peo- 
ple are bound to have a good time and spend their money 
on joy. 

There is no need of a retributory law. The work is 
done. 


Capital really has discouraged thrift by its own waste- 
fulness and lack of intelligence. 

Theoretically, the poor-house is close to us; practically, 
it is far away and people know it. 

* 

People, instead of investing for income, go ahead and 
buy an automobile. The theaters and baseball parks have 
no trouble with business. The restaurants are running 
full speed. 

And the waiter gets a bigger tip than ever. 


Why worry? About 99% per cent. of the American 
people eat at home, tip no waiters and are doing just as 
well as ever. 

These fellows only judge the country by a few people 
in Chicago, New York and other scenes of riotous living. 

The country is safe. It is improving every day. 


A poor man practically has all the advantages of a rich 
man. No one can be jailed for debt. No duke can im- 
prison you in his private prison. 

Really, we are in better fix today than ever before, 


But this has been a joyful week. One would think that 
the National Association of Morgue-keepers had been in 
session. But it was really the Illinois Bankers’ Association. 

Money undertakers! _They talked as if they were bury- 
ing somebody. 


James J. Hill was there. This man owns a few ,rail- 
roads. He did not get them from the government. He 
built them with real money. And he paid it all back, too. 


Here is what Undertaker Hill had to say (he buried the 
people): “Great business is at a standstill because they 
are under fire or apprehension of attack. Let them alone. 
Simply let the government eliminate the water or stock 
not represented by real property.” 
he would assassinate the 


In other words, promoter. 
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That poor old promoter! He is the keystone of all the 
deviltry in the world. 

Instead of “stop thief,’ we must cry “stop promoter.” 

The poor promoter is the man with the imagination. 
Kill him, and our lives would be very, very prosaic. Kill 
his profit and you kill him. 

Kill the promoter and there will be no new work. Kill 
the new work, and people will walk the streets without 
bread. 

The people of this country cannot live by maintenance 
alone. 

But James J. Hill went so much further. He decried the 
“deterioration of our national character.” 

Oh, mores! Oh, tempora! 

Once again does a Cicero bemoan the morals of our 
time and bewail its terror. 

Can it be that the flitting soul of Cicero, in its process 
of transmigration, has really built the great Northwest? 





Here is where we deteriorate. Study it closely: “Men 
who pay taxes are holders of property. Men who vote 
improvement expenditures usually pay little or no taxes. 

“Therefore, there is an increasing disposition to change 
the distribution of wealth by legislation, taking it away 
from those who have accumulated it, and scattering it 
among those who have not.” 


My! 
taxes! 

It sounds fine, theoretically, but if such a process is the 
only way of dividing up wealth, the heat of the sun will 
give out first. It will take an infinitely long time. 


If there was any way of making accumulators pay 


Now! “As the people come to realize and believe that 
wealth may and should be distributed by the state, envy, 
greed, hatred and every form of malice will flourish and 
may even ape the form of virtue.” 

My! Isn’t it awful? You and I will be dead long, long 
before this takes place. There will be a new system of 
tax-collecting before this is done. 

Don’t worry about character deterioration yet. 


While everything was going to the dogs last week, we 
did hear some cheering news. 

Leslie Shaw said: “Any man can make $1,000,000 and 
make it honestly if he has courage and aptitude.” 

That should cheer even the Illinois Bankers’ Association. 

When every man has $1,000,000 there won’t be any need 
of any one worrying about business. 

Andrew Carnegie contributed his mite. He says he is 
a king in his own country. 

We know it! How could George IV. guess otherwise? 

Andrew was the man who fought the Homestead strikers 
so valiantly! ' 

Some day glowering labor may carry his photograph at 
the head of some of its industrial war maneuvers. 

I think the government should hurry up a 25 per cent. 
inheritance tax before Andy gets much older. 


And worse and more of it! Eugene Zimmerman, a Cin- 
cinnati man, who brags of a duke for a son-in-law, says 
“nobody loves a millionaire.” 

“Once millionaires. were 
dodge bricks”—and taxes. 


popular heroes—today. they 
(Black-face type ours.) 
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Really, it was a black week for our propery holders. The 
General Electric Co. had to dissolve its lamp grab. And 


Allis-Chalmers did not earn its fixed charges. 
Big business again. 
Too big! 
lt was truly a bad week! 


We are also having lots of talk on competition and other 
kindred topics by Taft, Perkins, etc. 

We hear from a source that great industrial combina- 
tions must be broken up. And from another, that the Sher- 
man Act itself must be broken up. A political party is 
accused of promising to do it, and then failing in its 
promises. 

Strange, isn’t it, to have a political promise broken? 


Some claim if we try to regulate and controi without 
destroying, we run into state socialism. 

One would think that the last crust of bread had been 
eaten and the staunch old ship had sprung a leak; that 
New York and the wharfs rotted 
down and plague rampant. 


streets were deserted 


The wonder of it all is that people are not scared to 
death. 

The only ones who seem to be frightened are the victims 
of a system which gives the few great wealth and then 
poisons them with loss of incentive and lack of necessity. 


From shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves. That is the theory 
which frightens the bunch that is crying for old-time privi- 
leges. 


The world still has people who are happy without millions 
and who have incentive. 

Best of all, the great rank and file of American people 
have necessity! 

That is the spur which keeps nations from decay. That 
is the very thing which keeps our national character sweet. 


There is nothing to worry about. The Sherman Act may 
or may not be right. It did one thing—a grand thing— 
it gave the Supreme Court of the United States an oppor- 
tunity to handle the Standard Oil and Tobacco trusts just 
as a teacher does a naughty boy. 

It gave the world a newer respect for the power and 
right-mindedness of our supreme court. 


Oil and tobacco and others have been running around 
with chips on their shoulders and no takers of their mag- 
nificent bluffs, but look how humble they are today. 

We all believe in corporations. They are necessary. But 
a big bully is not pleasant in any guise, human or corporate. 


When a bully is exposed, he usually makes a painful 
showing. We do not wonder that he would like the old 
days better. 

MORAL:—It might be worse! 





Dressing Room Facilities in Engineers’ Building. 

Several dressing booths have been installed in the Engineers’ 
Building, 33 West 39th Street, New York. The booths have 
all the necessary fixtures and will be at the service of mem- 
bers attending meetings or other functions. Out-of-town mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers will 
appreciate this innovation, since it will enable those leaving the 
city the same night to save time, hotel expenses, and the 
inconvenience of looking about for temporary quarters. 














Prosperous Farmers and Fine Crops [Throughout Country 


Symposium Compiled by Lord & Thomas, Advertising Experts, Reveals Excellent Crop Conditions All Over 
United States, Higher Prices Compensating for Infrequent Shortage— Striking Evidence 
of Prosperity of Country and Promise for Future 


Lord & Thomas, advertising experts, have compiled an 
exceedingly interesting record of crop conditions through- 
out the country which, they state, prove that the bugbear 
of hard times prophesied in connection with recent re- 
ports of general crop failures is utterly unfounded. Bul- 
letins from all parts of the United States are cited to show 
how groundless is the fear that the crops are in any condi- 
tion to warrant apprehension when, in tact, the exact re 
verse is the case. 

In sending this information to 
“Since compiling this information we are con- 
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writes: 
stantly receiving confirmation of the accuracy of our de- 
ductions.” 

C. R. Erwin, president of Lord & Thomas, in discussing 
his sources of information, mentioned that he had deduced 
optimistic conclusions from data gathered for him by the 
agricultural press all over the country. 

“Farm papers,” said Mr. Erwin, “particularly those with 
restricted or localized very best 
position to give net facts as regards production and condi- 
tions. Practically all the papers furnishing Lord & Thomas 
with crop information received their reports, not from a 
mere personal inspection of conditions generally, but from 
their subscribers as to the actual production of each town- 
ship and many individua! farms.” 

The conclusions of the firm are that, while it is true, 
speaking nationally, that there will be a shortage in grain 
products, on the other hand prices for these products show 
a much higher percentage over last year than the product 
does a loss. A few of the statements on which this belief 
is based are briefly given below. 

Howard N. Whitney, managing editor of the Register & 
Farmer, of Des Moines, in giving details of Jowa condi- 
tions, stated that the total value of the field crop in Iowa 
in 1911 is $305,331,066, as against $243,116,636 in 1910. 

H. E. Colby, editor of Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, and James 
Atkinson, editor of the Jowa Homestead, sent reports which 
correspond to the one submitted by Mr. Whitney. 

The Nebraska Farmer, through its editor, L. S. Herron, 
stated that the prices for farm products this year bid fair 
to be such as to give the farmers of this state, as a whole, 
more money to spend than they had last year. 

J. T. Dunlap, general manager of the Nebraska 
Journal, wrote: “Don’t be alarmed about Nebraska. We 
are in the most prosperous conditon I have ever known.” 
His reports also showed that the crops throughout Ne- 
braska have had a good year and that all prices are high. 

The Michigan Farmer, in a report given by the editor, 
stated that while the drouth conditons affecting portions 
of the north central and middle western states have been 
severely felt over a considerable section of Michigan, crops 
and crop prospects have not been damaged to the extent 
which was predicted. In the case of most crops the 
loss from this cause will be more than made up to the 
Michigan farmer through the better prices which he will 
receive for his products, owing to the fact that crop pro- 
duction is exceedingly varied in Michigan, while the yield 
of crops harvested and the prospects for growing crops 
are better than in many other states. 

Reports of a similar optimistic character were given from 
Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota and Wisconsin. Farm- 
ers in North Dakota were reported satisfied with crops but 


circulation, are in the 
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slightly below the average. South Dakota is said to be 
in better shape than last year, except in a few spots, the 
crops being worth nearly three times as much as last year, 
and more than ever before. 

Illinois will profit by the shortage in 
and points in the west and northwest, which insures high 
prices for its products. The California Cultivator declares 
that state to have raised the biggest crop of oranges ever 
known. Returns on other fruits are also exceedingly fa- 
vorable. 

According to L. M. Wilcox, of the Field and Farm, of 
Denver, everything in Colorado this year presents the pic- 
ture of prosperity and the farmers are reaping one of the 
largest harvests ever turned off in that wondrous state. 

The Northwest Pacific Farmer wrote that the farmers of 
the Pacific’slope were never in as prosperous condition as 
they are today. While taken as a whole there is a bumper 
crop and prices—they can hardly be compared with the 
demand. 

The South is reported in splendid condition, with a bump- 
er crop of cotton to be marketed. Where fruit came short 
the higher prces more than compensated. Other states 
make showings akin to these, including Pennsylvania, New 
York, Vermont, etc., and Charles W. Burkett, editor of the 
American Agriculturist, conclude the symposium with the 
statement that the crop situation is unfolding splendidly 
from the standpont of the farm. The returns to each 
farm family is going to be even better than last year on 
the average. Farmers are closing up their year’s wrok 
really better financially than they have for a good many 
years in the past. 

In the light of these facts it is hard to understand why 
anybody should continue to “bear” the crop outlook and 
cry calamity. 


Iowa, Missouri, 





Joplin Home Independent Increases Six Months’ Net 
Earnings Over 12 Per Cent. 

The statement of the Home Telephone Co., of Joplin, 
Mo., for the six months ended August 31, 1911, shows an 
increase of 12.5 per cent. in net earnings over the corre- 
sponding period of 1910. The figures follow: 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Six months ended August 31. 


1911 1910 Increase 
DRO a acute *$76,558.29 *$73,197.32 $3,360.97 
44,798.89 41,510.88 3,288.01 


Gross earnings 
expenses 





$31,759.40 
13,655.00 


$31,686.44 $ 72.96 
15,605.00 71,950.00 


Net earnings 
Interest on bonds 





for dividends... $18,104.40 
7,086 


$16,081.44 $2,022.96 
6,656 430 


3alance 
Number of telephones..... 


*Tolls not included. 
¥ Decrease. 


Renewal reserve $23,492.29 
Bonds outstanding 
Less owned by company............ 
Capital stock authorized............. 


Capital stock issued 


Cr Apehnadn ky dawke $661,000.00 
122,000.00 
750,000.00 


539,000.00 


373,250.00 
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Submarine Cable and Telephones Prove of Value in Motor 
Boat Races. 

A submarine telephone line was used for the first time in 
connection with the handicapping of speedy motcr boats, by 
the National Exhibition Race Committee at the power boat 
races held off Exhibition Park, Toronto, Canada, September 
4 to 9. 

The races held last year were somewhat unsatisfactory to 
both the spectators and the participants owing to the inade- 
Flags were the prin- 


quate system of signaling and timing. 














Major S. A. Sylvester, Timing Boats as Tiney Crossed the Line. 


cipal means of conveying information and these were fre- 
quently obscured by the smoke of passing steamers and the 
dull haze over the water. Confusion of the signals and 
debates between the boat owners and officials plainly indi- 
cated the need of a quick and positive means of communica- 
tion. And this is where the telephone played an important 
part. 

Every boat entered in the races was supplied with a num- 
bered burgee. and a large bulletin board on the Dufferin 
street wharf informed the drivers of the competing craft 
of their proper positions in starting. Almost all of the races 
were handicaps, and these handicaps were decided by the time 
taken in 
course. 

To accurately measure the elapsed time, a submarine tel- 
ephone line was laid between the Dufferin street wharf and 
a scow anchored a mile out in the lake, it being the first 
buoy. Major S. A. Sylvester, of the Toronto Motor Boat 
Club, was on the scow provided with a stop watch and gun. 
As each boat crossed the line he fired his gun and at the 
same time operated the stop watch. Captain J. P. Beattie was 
in attendance at the wharf with the telephone receiver to 
his ear; he could hear the report of the gun instantly and 
start his watch, stopping it as the boat passed him. This 
method gave a double check on the elapsed time and the re- 
sults obtained were so accurate that in no case did they 
check a fifth of a second out. It is safe to say that the 


running the various boats over a measured mile 
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telephone was the means of making the races this year the 
best that have ever been held by the National Exhibition 
Race Committee. 

The wire used for the submarine line was of No. 18 B. 
W. G. wire provided with double impregnated braiding 
twisted in a pair. The instruments were two standard 
ies magneto desk telephones specially equipped with an oper- 
ator’s headhand receiver so as to allow the timers to use 
both hands. No trouble was experienced with either the in- 
struments or the notwithstanding the fact that they 
were exposed continually to the elements 
throughout the period of the races. 

This installation was engineered by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Co., in conjunction with Mr. Geo. 
J. Beattie, a well known electrical contractor of Toronto. 
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Statistics of the Peruvian Telephone Co., Lima, Peru, for 
the Years 1909 and 1910. 

The Peruvian Telephone Co., of Lima, Peru, South America, 
is the largest telephone system in Peru, having control of the 
system of Lima-Callao and the suburban towns. There are, 
however, many smaller concerns throughout Peru, intercon- 
necting the various towns of the coast with the interior com- 
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Captain J. P. Beattie, Taking Reports at the Wharf. 


munities, but there are no compiled statistics of these. The 
total public telephone mileage of all Peru on June 30, 1909, as 
given by the Almanaque El Comercio published in January, 
1910, was 6,474 miles. 

The rates charged by the Peruvian Telephone Co. for tele- 
phones in business offices is $54.74, and for private offices 
$30.41. The net profits of the company in 1909 were $24,896, 
and in 1910, $23,315. 


























Many Uses of Motor Vehicles by New York Company 


One Telephone Company's Present Transportation Equipment of 126 Power Vehicles—$100,000 Paid for Gaso- 
lene Trucks in a Single Order — Light Cars Show Big Savings in the Country by Reducing Idle Time 
_ of Workmen—A Valuable Table on Gasolene Truck Maintenance Costs 


By John R. Eustis 


It would be difficult to find a more striking example of the 
many different kinds of service to which the commercial motor 
vehicle readily adapts itself than that furnished by the motor 
trucks owned and used by the New York Telephone Co. Ex- 
ponents of the commercial motor vehicle make the assertion 
that it is not merely a substitute for so many horses, but in 
addition is a new unit of transportation and can be utilized for 
work which is impossible with horse drawn vehicles. The use 
of motor trucks by the New York Telephone Co. is one instance 
at least, which proves this assertion. 


York state, the northern half of New Jersey, and a part of 
Connecticut, accounts for the preference given to the gasolene 
truck, the limited mileage of the electric naturally confining 
its sphere of work to the cities. 

The present motor vehicle equipment of the New York Tele 
phone Co. includes 45 gasoline motor trucks, ranging from 
one to five tons in capacity, six light electric vehicles, and 75 
runabouts and touring cars used by superintendents and fore- 
men in covering their respective territories, and therefore com- 
ing under the head of automobiles used for business purposes. 
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Three-ton Truck for Heavy Hauling—Motor Driven Power Winch is Seen Back of Seat. 


It was nine years ago that the New York Telephone Co. 
first began to use commercial motor vehicles. Like most other 
pioneers it first purchased electric trucks. There were soon a 
score of these vehicles in the company’s service and they 
proved a success in a small way. Five years ago the first gaso- 
lene truck was acquired, and proved so satisfactory for the work 
required that all subsequent purchases have been of this type, 
and the large electric vehicles were gradually discarded. The 
wide territory covered by this company, which includes New 





A single order for gasolene trucks given a little over a year 
ago amounted to $100,000. 

The company operates but one garage and that is in the 
Borough of Brooklyn. Consequently a majority of the trucks 
are kept in public garages in the territories in which they are 
used. A repair shop is maintained at the Brooklyn garage, in 
charge of an expert mechanic, and all of the company’s motor 
vehicles in need of repair are sent there. 

The New York Telephone Co. uses its motor trucks ‘for the 
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transportation of materials, tools and workmen, as movable 
power plants to draw cables through conduits and for stretching 
cables and wires on poles, to erect poles, and to collect coins 
from the pay stations. It is the light vehicles used in the 
country districts which are showing the biggest saving. The 
principal work done there consists of small jobs and a day’s 
schedule usually is made up of several hour or half-hour jobs, 
with jumps of from. one to seven miles between. The light 
trucks carrying materials, tools and a gang of men make these 
jumps at a speed close to twenty miles an hour, and will carry 
a pole or two in tow at'a speed but little less than half of 
this. Four miles an hour was the limit of the horse drawn 
vehicles formerly used for this purpose. , 

By reducing to a minimum the idle time of these gangs of 
workmen the motor trucks increase from three to fourfold the 
work they can accomplish in a day. The speed of the motor 
trucks is also an important factor in the emergency jobs which 
are constantly arising and where quick repairs are imperative. 

Light motor trucks are also used in the cities to deliver equip- 
ment and for collecting coins from the pay stations. 

Twenty of the gasolene trucks, with capacities ranging from 
three to five tons, are equipped with power winches driven by 
the motors which propel these vehicles. These are used prin- 
cipally as movable power plants to draw cables through conduits 
in the cities and to stretch cables and wires on poles in the 
suburban and country districts. They are also used to trans- 
port the cable reels, tools and workmen to and from each job. 
The old way of drawing cables was by means of a capstan 
worked by nine men, and twenty feet a minute was considered 
excellent. The motor trucks used for this work average one 
hundred feet a minute. The company figures that in drawing 
cable each motor truck with a crew of twelve men does the 
work of two and a half two-horse teams, each with a crew 
of twelve men, thus effecting a remarkable saving. 

The company is now rigging one of its large trucks with a 
demountable derrick for use in erecting poles. A horse drawn 
truck similarly rigged has been in use for some time, and with 
it six men can do the work done by eighteen men in the old 
way. The horses are unhitched and furnish the necessary 
power to lift the poles into the holes. The.time lost in this 
will be saved by the motor truck, which can also be used on 
single pole jobs with long jumps between, because of its speed. 
Where overhead trolley wires interfere, and where poles are 
erected across country these derricks can not be used. 

Like many other users of motor trucks the New York Tele- 
phone Co. has not kept a detailed account of what it costs to 
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operate its vehicles. It is entirely satisfied with the service 
which they render and is positive that they are far more eco- 
nomical and efficient than horse drawn vehicles formerly used 
for the same work. The exact amount which each truck costs 
to operate and the saving in dollars and cents which this repre- 
sents is further than the company cares to go. For the last 
three years, however, the complete cost of operating one of 
its five-ton gasolene trucks, which has been in service for five 
years, has been kept. These figures are given in the accompany- 
ing table and speak for themselves. This truck is one of those 
equipped with a winch and is used in drawing cables in New 
York City. Its average daily cost for the three years, $14.15, 
represents little if any saving over the two and a half two-horse 
teams which it replaces, which is due to the fact that the 
major part of its work is done while it is at a standstill. 
Were it engaged solely in transportation work, it would show 
a marked economy over horses. Therefore the economy ef- 
fected by this truck lies in the fact that with a crew of 12 
men it does the work of two and a half two-horse teams 
with 36 men. It saves the wages of 24 men, a matter of at 
least $50 a day. 





Putting a “Conjure” on a Tree in Louisiana te Effect a - 
Peaceable Means of Trimming. 


I have always contended that they do things a little bit 
differently down in Louisiana than in any other state in 
this great country of ours, and several years’ residence in 
various other states and a three years’ stay in Louisiana 
have only deepened that impression—an impression that I 
received while traveling in the state for a number of years 
for this company before locating in the state, writes J. P. 
S., in the Cumberland Telephone Journal. 

You see the southern and southwestern parts of the state 
are largely peopled by the descendants of the Acadians, 
who, if you remember your “Evangeline” and your history, 
were exiled from their peaceful homes in Nova Scotia, and 
after being buffeted and driven from place to place, finally 
settled some two hundred and fifty years ago im that gar- 
den spot of this hemisphere, the “Teche Country,” as the 
land bordering on the beautiful Bayou Teche is caffed. Here 
they scattered and settled, intermarrying with the Spanish 
settlers who already occupied the country. As a result the 
language of the country is a French patois, and one not 
understanding French may travel many miles in parts of 
the state and not be able’ to converse with the natives. 





COST OF OPERATING FIVE-TON HEWITT GASOLINE TRUCK FOR THREE YEARS 
By New York Telephone Co. 
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Average per 
month for 

first year...112.57 29.75 38.59 15.76 46.10 30.91 273.67 26 10.86 503% 19.43 5636 .0767 9800 .0915 
Average per 
month for 

second year.110.75 30.08 30.70 5.80 43.65 34.26 257.22 23 11.14 436% 18.91 .5895 .0749 0434 .6999 
Average per 
month for 

third year. .120.11 38.69 31.27 6.43 36.27 68.59 301.36 25 11.97 436% 17.34 .6905 .0716 47 .083 
Average per 
month for 

three years..114.48 32.84 34.19 9.33 42.01 44.58 277.42 24% 11.32 459 18.56 .6145 .0744 .6196 .0915 


_ Three cost items: interest on investment, insurance and depreciation, which come under the head of fixed charges, are not 
included in the above table. .The New York Telephone Company figures the interest at 6 per cent., insurance at 8 per cent., and 


depreciation at 12% per cent. 
days) is $14.15. 


With these fixed charges figured in, the average daily cost for the three years (890 working 
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These people are called Acadians, which has been shortened 
to Cadians, and is pronounced “Cajen.” Though I’m sure 
that I don’t know why, these people resent being called 
Cajens, a name that they should be proud of. 

Although there are now many fine schools throughout 
the southern part of Louisiana, a great deal of illiteracy 
exists among the outlying country districts, and as a re- 
sult of this, ignorance and superstition abound, and occa- 
sionally very funny things happen. Just see what occurred 
to Fitch. 

Fitch is a very conscientious lineman employed in one 
of our southwest Louisiana exchanges. He takes great 
pride in his work and endeavors to do, to the best of his 
ability, any task that the manager sets him to. He is 
quite a reader and has a good memory, and when it is 
necessary can “make out” to carry on a sort of a conver- 
sation in French. One morning during the past winter the 
manager sent Fitch out to clear a case of trouble on one of 
the country lines radiating from the exchange, and to 
secure permission and do the necessary trimming on the 
route on his way back to town. Everything went all serene 
until it became necessary to ask permission to trim a very 
‘ pretty live-oak tree in front of the home of a Cajen family. 
With the troubleman’s instinctive fear of the family dog 
he cautiously approached the house, timidly knocked, and 
when the lady of the house opened the door asked in his 
politest manner to be allowed to trim the tree. 

Said lady answered: “Je ne compre pas.” 

“Coutow la bois,’ then said Fitch in his very best French, 
at the same time pointing to the tree. 

“No! No! No! You cannot cote him. Sacre’—and then 
began a conversation that I would not begin to try to set 
down here.’ It took the best part of an hour, says Fitch, 
and I am sure that you will agree with me that Fitch is 
most truthful. 

Finally: “Ma’am, if you don’t let me trim them two little 
limbs off that tree, I’ll put a spell on it and it’ll die,” said 
Fitch. 

I can’t remember what she said, but it was mighty good 
French for “Crack your whip.” Whereupon Fitch struck a 
most approved attitude, and in a well modulated voice 
delivered this “curse” on the poor tree: 

“Scintillate, scintillate, globule vivific; 

Fain would I fathom thy nature pacific. 

Loftily poised in ether capacious, 

And strongly resembling a gem carbonaceous.” 

Now this is a whole lot like “Twinkle, twinkle, little star’ 
that we all know so well, and Fitch got through it once and 
had gotten as far as “ether capacious” on the second lap, 
when the Cajen lady figuratively threw up the sponge. She 
stopped him with, “You have put the conjure on heem, yet, 
no?” 

“Not quite; but just a minute more and you will see this 
valuable oak wither and die. I ain’t going to have any 
more foolishness,” said the terrifying fuss hunter. 

“Den stop, an’ you can cote heem un petit.” The descend- 
ant of Evangeline was thoroughly scared, and Fitch de- 
clares that all the time that he was trimming the tree she 
was in the house with the door locked and the shades down. 

And I am sure that you will agree with me that Fitch is 
most truthful. 





United States Civil Service Commission Wants Electrical 
Assistant for Signal Service at Large. 

The United States Civil Service Commission has an- 
nounced that an examination will be held on November 22 
at the regular places, to secure eligibles for the position of 
electrical assistant in the signal service at large, War 
Department. 

Men are desired who have had experience in telegraph 
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and telephone engineering, and those applying should also 
be familiar with the equipment and methods of installa- 
tion of telephones, storage batteries, motor generators, 
auxiliary power switchboards, telephone switchboards, wire 
and wireless-telegraph apparatus. 

Persons who have had power experience only are not 
qualified for this position and will not be admitted to the 
examination. The salary is $1,080 per annum. 


New York City Specifications, Rubber Covered Wire 0-600 
Volts, Proposed for Chicago Adoption. 

Rule 40. (a) Copper for insulated solid conductors of 
No. 4 B. & S. gauge and smaller must not vary in diam- 
eter more than .002 of an inch from the standard. On 
solid sizes larger than No. 4 B. & S. gauge the diameter 
shall not vary more than one per cent from the specified 
standard. The conductivity of solid conductors shall not 
be less than 97 per cent of that of pure copper of the 
specified size. 

In all stranded conductors the sum of the circular mils 
of the individual wires, shall not be less than the nominal 
circular mils of the strand by more than one and one-half 
per cent. The conductivity of the individual wires in a 
strand shall not be less than is given in the following 
table, which applies to tinned conductors: 





Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. 
14 and larger 97.0 23 95.2 
15 96.8 24 95.0 
16 96.6 25 94.8 
17 , 96.4 26 94.6 
18 96.2 27 94.4 
19 96.0 28 94.2 
20 95.8 29 94.0 
21 95.6 30 93.8 
22 95.4 


The standard for diameters and milages shall be that 
adopted by the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

(b) Wires and cables designed to meet the following 
specifications must have a distinctive marking the entire 
length of the coil so that they may be readily identified in 
the field. They must also be plainly tagged or marked 
as follows: 

1. The maximum voltage at which the wire is designed 
to be used. 

2. The words “National Electrical Code Standard.” 

3. Name of the manufacturing company and, if desired, 
trade name of the wire. 

4. Month and year when manufactured. 

Rule 41. All tests required by this rule shall apply on 
all wire at the time of manufacture as well as up to and 
including the time of installation. 

(a) Copper for conductors must be thoroughly tinned. 

(b) Must consist of rubber or other approved com- 
pounds, homogeneous in character, adhering to the conductor, 
and of a thickness not less than that given in the following 
table: 


B. & S. Gauge. Thickness. Circular Mils. Thickness. 

i8to 16 1/32 inch 25,000 to 500,000 3/32 inch 

15to 8 3/64inch 500,000 to 1,000,000 7/64 inch 
7 to 2 1/16 inch Over 1,000,000 1/8 inch 
1 to 0000 5/64 inch 


Measurements of insulating wall are to be made at the 
thinnest portion of the dielectric. 

(c) Every length of completed wire or cable must be 
tested after ten hours’ immersion in water, temperature to 
approximate 60 degrees, Fahr. (15.5 C.), and results of 
insulation tests at different temperatures to be reduced to 
a basis of 60 degrees Fahr. by using factors in the follow- 
ing table: 

These tests must be made after an electrification of one 
minute and with a voltage of not less than 100 volts. 
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Temp. Temp. (d) Any one foot length of the completed covering 
Degs. Degs. must show a delicate strength sufficient to resist through- 
Fahr. Multiplier. Fahr. Multiplier. cut five minutes the application of an electro-motive force 

85 2.68 76 1.88 proportionate to the thickness of insulation in acordance 
84 2.58 75 1.81 with the following table: 
° = = 
a ep Thickness Breakdown Test 
81 2.29 72 1.60 in 64ths inches. on 1 foot. 
80 2.20 71 1.54 1 3,000 Volts A.C. 
79 2.12 70 1.48 2 6,000 Volts A.C. 
78 2.04 69 1.43 3 9,000 Volts A.C. 
7 + ~~ «1.96 68 1.37 4 11,000 Volts A.C. 
Temp. Temp. 5 13,000 Volts A.C. 
Degs. Degs. 6 15,000 Volts A.C. 
= a r. — ——* | Thickness ae ee ee 
66 1.27 57 88 in 64ths inches. on 1 foot. 
65 1.22 56 85 7 16,500 Volts A.C. 
64 1.17 55 82 8 18,000 Volts A.C. 
63 1.12 54 78 10 21,000 Volts A.C. 
62 1.08 53 75 12 23,500 Volts A.C. 
61 1.04 52 72 14 26,000 Volts A.C. 
60 1.00 51 .69 16 28,000 Volts A.C. 
59 -96 50 .66 


Table of Multipliers to Correct Insulation Resistances at 
Observed Temperatures to Megohms at 60° Fahrenheit. 


Voltage tests and minimum insulation resistance to be in 
accordance with the following table: 
Megohms per mile after 


Voltage Test for 10 hours’ immersion and 


Size one minute. after voltage test. 
14 1500 300 
12 1500 250 
10 1500 225 
8 1500 200 
6 2000 200 

4 2000 150 

2 2000 125 

1 2500 150 

1/0 2500 125 

2/0 2500 125 

3/0 2500 100 

4/0 2500 100 


Tests on Completed Lengths R. C. Wires and Cables, 
0-600 Volt Class. 


Voltage tests and minimum insulation resistance to be in 
accordance with the following table: 
Megohmis per mile after 


Voltage Test for 10 hours’ immersion and 


Size. one minute. after voltage test. 
250,000 C.M. 3000 100 
300,000 C.M. 3000 100 
400,000 C.M. 3000 100 
500,000 C.M. 3000 100 
600,000 C.M. 3500 100 

700,000 C.M. 3500 100 
800,000 C.M. 3500 100 
900,000 C.M. 3500 190 
1,000,000 C.M. 3500 100 
1,250,000 C.M. 3500 100 
1,500,000 C.M. 3500 75 
1,750,000 C.M. 3500 60 
2,000,000 C.M. 3500 50 


Tests on Completed Length R. C. Wires and Cables, 
0-600 Volt Class. 

Any length may be tested after 30 days’ immersion in 

clear water and must show not less than 50 per cent of 

insulation resistance required after 10 hours’ immersion. 


That source of alternating electro-motive force shall be 
a transformer of at least one kilowatt capacity. The 
application of the electro-motive force shall first be made 
at 3000 volts for five minutes and then the voltage increased 
by steps of not over 3000 volts, each held for five minutes, 
until the rupture of the insulation occurs. The tests for 
dielectric strength shall be made on a sample of wire which 
has been immersed in water for seventy-two hours. One 
foot of the wire under test is to be submerged in a con- 
ducting fluid held in a metal trough, one of the trans- 
former terminals being connected to the copper of the 
wire and the other to the metal of the trough. 

(h) Test for Hardness of Insulation. The rubber or 
other approved compounds used as an insulation, must, 
after the braid has been carefully removed, be sufficiently 
elastic to permit all wires smaller than No. 7 B. & S. 
gauge to be wrapped at least five times around a cylinder 
of diameter as specified, and left so wrapped for twenty- 
four hours without injury to the insulation. 

The diameter of cylinder used for any size wire shall be 
as follows: 

Nos. 8, 9 and 10 B. & S. gauge, equal to twice the diam- 
eter of wire measured over the insulation, after removing 
the braid. 

No. 11 and smaller, B. & S. gauge, equal to the diameter 
of wire measured over the insulation, after removing the 
braid. © 

Test for Softness of Insulation. The rubber or other 
approved compounds used as an insulation must present 
sufficient resistance to crushing or tension to withstand the 
following two tests: 

Samples while being prepared for these tests shall have 
a temperature between 50 and 90 degrees Fahrenheit and 
shall be kept within these limits during the tests. 

Test A. A sample of wire of sufficient length for test, 
about 20 inches, shall have the braid and insulation re- 
moved for about two inches at each end, leaving the braid 
and insulation on balance of sample. One end of the bare 
copper shall be fastened to a clamp on a shaft of the 
diameter given below, and a ten-pound weight attached to 
the other bare copper end of the wire. The shaft shall 
then be revolved ten times in ten seconds, wrapping the 
sample in a close, even wind around the shaft. With the 
tension left on the sample, it shall then be immersed in 
water at a temperature of 60 degrees Fahrenheit for 
twenty-four hours, immediately after which time it shall, 
while still immersed, be subjected to 1,500 volts alternating 
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current for one minute and shall show an insulation resist- 
ance equal to at least half that required by 41-c. 

Diameter of Shaft, No. 14 Wire, 170 mils. 

Diameter of Shaft, No. 12 Wire, 190 mils. 

Diameter of Shaft, No. 10 Wire, 275 mils. 

Diameter of Shaft, No. 8 Wire, 375 mils. 

Test B. Sample to be tested shall have braid carefully 
removed for at least one inch from one end The wire 
itself shall be connected. to one terminal of an electric 
circuit, of which a testing tool, described in the following 
paragraph, shall be the other terminal. This circuit shall 
have a potential of at least 100 volts alternating, or 140 
volts direct current and a resistance of at least 1,000 ohms. 

The portion of the wire’ with braid removed shall be 
placed on a flat surface and subjected to a pressure, 
vertically applied by means of the edged tool mentioned 
above, of five pounds for fifteen minutes. The tool edge 
shall be sharp and the sides of the edge shall form an 
angle of 90 degrees with each other. During this period 
the tool edge, when placed transversely to the insulation 
shall not sink through sufficiently to touch the copper 
wire and complete the electric circuit. 

(i) All the above insulations must be protected by a 
substantial braided covering, properly saturated with a 
preservative compound. This covering must be sufficiently 
strong to withstand all the abrasions likely to be met with 
in practice, and must substantially conform to approved 
samples submitted by the manufacturer. 





The Meaning of Harrington Emerson’s Eighth Principle of 
Efficiency—Standards and Schedules. 

The Engineering Magazine has printed as the tenth article 
in its series on “The Twelve Principles of Efficiency,” 
by Harrington Emerson, a discussion of standards 
and schedules. In this Mr. Emerson brings to bear, as 
usual, his remarkably broad human experience, and keen 
sense of humor, as well as technical knowledge, for the 
solution of problems by illustration and analogy. For in- 
stance, he says: 

“Nearly 100 years ago in England a man running ex- 
press-passenger canal boats had them towed by galloping 
horses at a speed of nearly 14 miles an hour, claiming this 
was easier than a slower speed. He was ridiculed by sci- 
entists who opposed the law of cubic increase of resistance. 
A bet was made, dynamometers attached, and up to 8 
miles the law held good; but above 8 miles the canal 
boat began to climb out of the water, so that at 14 
miles the actual resistance was small. This was the 
origin of the hydroplane boat. A wise Kansas mare 
hitched to a plow, if it pulled heavily, would look back, 
take in the situation, and increase her speed. The plow 
immediately pulled easier because the greater speed flung 
the clinging earth free of the mold board, thus greatly 
lessing friction.” 

Results of time and motion studies of the different men 
doing a certain piece of work showed that the least efficient 
man of the gang was more exhausted at the end of a 
month than another member who received a rating for 
efficiency 17 times as high. 

Mr Emerson concludes: 

“To establish rational work standards for men requires 
indeed motion and time studies of all operations, but it re- 
quires in addition all the skill of the planning manager, 
all the skill of the physician, of the humanitarian, of the 
physiologist, of the psychologist; it requires infinite knowl- 
edge, directed, guided and restrained by hope, faith and 
compassion. 

“The promise already partly fulfilled and clearly held out 
as to the future is that greater and greater results shall 
follow constantly Jiminishing effort.” 
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New President Pennsylvania Electric Association. 

R. S. Orr, superintendent of the Allegheny County Light 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was recently elected president of the Penn- 
sylvania Electric Association. Mr. Orr has taken an active 
part in the work of this 
association since its 
mation, and has’ done 
much towards advancing 
its interests. In 1904 he 
became connected with 
the Allegheny County 
Light Co. as general con- 
tracting agent, and was 
later made general super- 
intendent, which position 
he has held up to the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. Orr is the inventor 
of a method of reinforc- 
ing decayed wooden poles 
with concrete handled by 
the Pittsburgh Reinforc- 
ing Pole Co., which is be- 
coming well known in the 
telephone, railway 
lighting fields. He is a 
member of the Engineers’ R. S. Orr. 

Society of Western Pennsylvania, American Electrochem- 


ical Society, and an associate member of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
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Grocer Saves $120 a Week by Using Telephone to Cut 
Down Order Taking Expense. 

Making the telephone realize its maximum utility in the 
affairs of each subscriber obtained is the most effective 
way to build up business and bring in new users. The New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. is paying special 
attention to the telephone requirements of grocers and 
other business men in the medium sized towns of its ter- 
ritory. It secures their business by showing them how 
they can save money by installing ample telephone equip- 
ment, and seeing that it is used. The manner in which it 
is appreciated by one of its telephone customers is told in 
New England Telephone Topics as follows: 

“A saving of $120 a week by the extensive use of a 
private branch exchange in selling groceries is made by 
Darrell’s stores in Newton. Every week the company dis- 
tributes hundreds of cards among customers and others, 
quoting prices and emphasizing the advantages of selling 
by telephone, as follows: 

“There are two ways of getting your order. 1. A sales- 
man calling at your house. 2. (Our way) extensive use 
of a private branch exchange telephone service. By its use 
(which keeps salesmen in the store where they should be, 
and eliminates several expensive horses and wagons), we 
make a direct saving of $120 a week. This is one of the 
reasons for our low prices.” This is another proof that 
the real value of telephone service is immeasurably above 
its cost. 





St. Louis Druggists Object to Free Bell Service. 

Some St. Louis druggists have stated that the Bell com- 
pany’s offer of free service from telephones located on their 
premises will cost them $10 per month in addition to the 
loss of commissions from pay station business. Bell tele- 
phone men have devoted considerable time and money to 
educating druggists to the evils of free service, and have 
apparently created a sentiment which they cannot nullify 
at a moment’s notice. : 





Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


A man went into one of the offices of a certain company 
to telephone to a friend in a nearby town. It had been rain- 
ing all day and some of the lines had become noisy. The oper- 
ator established the connection and the party talked about two 
minutes when he came out of the booth and said, “There is 
water in that man’s machine, it keeps bubbling so I can’t hear 
him,” 

“Don’t you ever find it monotonous out here?” asked the 
young woman from the city, after she had for two days been 
becoming accustomed to life on a farm. 

“Yes,” replied the farmer’s wife. “Storms sometimes blows 
down the telephone wires and it gets pretty lonesome not 
bein’ able to listen to anybody.” 


“Beware of the telephone booth. It’s dangerous to hold a 
protracted conversation in one of them late at night, especially 
if your friend at the other end of the wire 
is an interesting conversationalist.” 

This is the advice of James Lofty, 5900 
South Center avenue, who entered a tele- 
phone booth in Pegram’s drug store, 5858 
South Halsted street, to call up his sweet- 
heart, says the Chicago Examiner. 

Half an hour later the druggist, having 
a wife and children himself, closed his stare 
for the evening, never suspecting that he 
had a prisoner. 

Another half hour passed before Lofty . 
discovered his predicament. ; 

Then he called the Englewood Station for 
help. Policeman Byrnes responded, went 
to Druggist Pegram’s home, routed him out 
and the prisoner was released. 

“It was a tough proposition,” said Lofty 
to the erstwhile druggist-jailer. “If I had 
attempted to craw! out the back or force 






SAY, 1T SEEMS 
$0 Goop To HEAR 


A subscriber of the Portsmouth, N. H., exchange recently 
called another party connected to that exchange and the oper- 
ator, after ringing the called party three times, reported, “They 
don’t answer.” The calling subscriber upon hearing this report 
immediately said, “Run around to the back door, maybe they 
don’t hear the front door bell.” 


An Irishman, who had returned from a visit to the old coun- 
try, was telling a friend of the sights that had impressed him., 

“But the funniest of all is their little tillyphone,” he said. 
“?*Tis a quare little insthryment that ye put up to your face, 
wan end to your ear and wan to your mouth; and then ye say, 
‘Are you there?’ and the fellow at the other end answers yes 
or no—as the case may be.” 


The other evening in Denver a man called the chief operator 
and informed her that he had been divorced just three days and 
was anxious to get married again. Under 
the Colorado laws he couldn’t be married 
in that state until the expiration of one 
year. Would she, therefore, connect him 
with some minister or magistrate in any 
town in Nebraska, so that he might learn 
whether he could have the knot tied in that 
state? She would, and the call was put in 
for Lincoln. 

The momentous question received a neg- 
ative reply. “Try Kansas,” he instructed the 
operator. 

The call was placed at Garden City, where 
the same question was asked and like an- 
swer returned as before. 

“That is awful,” sighed the candidate 
for renewed matrimonial bliss. “What 
would you advise, operator?” he imquired. 
“I think you can make it in New Mexico,” 
sympathetically replied the operator. “Shall 


















the front door somebody would have been 
sure to see me. Wouldn’t it be a fine task 
to convince a judge 
that I was merely in the 
store to use the tele- 
phone? You may talk 
about your disease-la- 
den telephone booths. 
Give me any germ in 
preference to the love- 
germ.” 


Operator—Number, 
please? 

Subscriber—G i v e 
me 12.30. 

The subscriber was 
connected with the in- 
formation operator, 
who explained that 
there was no_ such 


ES-SIR, 
FELGER WOTS /N LOVE, 


I give you Raton?” 


“Ves, please do.” 
The call was placed, 
Raton proved to be the 


Y ITs, A Younes | Bove NEVER Hit) Gretna Green so long 
HE FORGor ABOUT EVERY: fim DEAR ME ‘f= sought and the money 
(NG BuT H!s"GAL. ER . for the conversations 


covering the charges 
was deposited, with 
many expressions of 
appreciation to the op- 
erator. 





ay!” The boy whose busi- 
Loe 


; ») ness it was to answer 
ww the telephone, rushed 
Dye Se into the room of the 
, senior partner. 

“Just got a message 
saying that your house 
was on fire,” he said. 





number in the ex- 
change and asked 
the name of the person with whom she wished to speak. 
Subscriber—Now look here, central, a man called a few 
minutes ago and left word for me to call him at 12.30. 
“Always show prospective tenants the telephone booth first,” 
the landlord said. 
“All right,” responded the janitor. “But why?” 
“Then they’ll think the rooms ain’t so small.” 


Magistrate—You are charged with burglary in the first de- 
gree. Are you guilty or not guilty?. 

Prisoner—Guilty, your honor. 

Magistrate—I sentence you to— 

Prisoner—Hold on, your honor. It was reasonable burglary. 

Magistrate—Discharged. 


“How is it that you want a raise?” asked the telephone fore- 
man. 

“Why, I’ve been and got married,” said the man. 

“Well,” replied the foreman, “I’m sorry for you, I’m sure, 
but I can’t help you. I’m only responsible for accidents that 
happen while you’re at work.” 
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Ye excited cop and ye outraged druggist speed to ye rescue. 


“Dear me!” re- 
; turned the senior part- 
ner, in a bewildered sort of way. “I knew my wife was pretty 
hot about something when I left home this morning; but I 
didn’t think it was so bad as to set the house on fire!” 


“Talk is cheap,” chuckled the politician with the telephone 
frank in his pocket. 

After talking twenty dollars’ worth, he pulled out his frank 
and found it had expired. “By heck!” he muttered ruefully, 
“that guy was right when he said that ‘Silence is golden.’ ” 


“You should have one of these bed-room telephones,” said 
the agent. 

“No, thank you,” replied the housewife. “Neither my hus- 
band nor I talk in our sleep.” 


A certain woman called up her grocer by telephone the other 
morning, and, after she had sufficiently scolded the man who 
responded, she said: 

“And, what’s more, the next order you get from me will 
be the last I'll ever give you.” 

“It probably will, madam,” said the voice at the other end 
of the wire, “you are talking to an undertaker.” 

















Railway Commissioners Working for Uniform Regulation 


Telephone Situation Discussed at Convention of National Association of Railway Commissioners, Held at Washing- 
ton Last Week—Report of Committee on Telephone Rates and Service—Point of View of the 
Regulators Made Clear in Their Discussion of Practical Problems 


By Telephony’s Washington Correspondent 


Uniformity of rate regulation principles and standardiza- 
tion of accounting requirements for the telephone industry 
are twe great problems before the railroad commissioners 
of the country. They were both discussed at the meeting 
here last week, when the railroad commissioners from 
many states met in convention, with members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The action taken is shown 
by the following abstracts from the Proceedings of the con- 
vention: 

H. W. Hill, of Georgia, reported as follows: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH RATES 
AND SERVICE. 

The last session of the National Association of Railway 
Commissioners adopted the following resolution, proposed by 
the executive committee: 

Resowed, That a new regular committee be, and is here- 
by, established, to be known as the committee on tele- 
phone and telegraph rates and service, and composed of 
seven members appointed by the president, and that the 
constitution of this association be, and is hereby, amended 
accordingly. 

The two subjects of telephone and telegraph rates and 
service are so diverse and dissimilar as to preclude their 
consideration together, except in so far as general prin- 
ciples of law or practice may apply to both. It may be 
assumed, for instance, that as to rates both telephone and 
telegraph companies would be permitted to charge just and 
reasonable rates, as the common carriers are, for the serv- 
ice performed, so as to receive a fair return in revenue upon 
a fair valwation of the property devoted to the public 
service. What would be a fair return would probably vary 
according to the circumstances and conditions of each 
case, and it would therefore be necessary to determine 
each case according to its own merits, keeping in view the 
rules of Jaw applicable to public-service corporations and the 
limitation fixed by the supreme law of the land. 

There are comparatively few precedents to guide the 

various commissions in the regulation of rates and service 
of these public-service corporations. The service of the 
telephone is so different from that of the telegraph that 
they can not easily be compared. The fixing of rates, 
therefore, has to be upon a somewhat different basis for 
each. For imstance, in sending a telegraphic message it 
may be transmitted over the same wire, at the same time, 
with many other messages, and reach its destination safely, 
accurately, and speedily. But, on the other hand, if one 
talks over the telephone, however long the distance, the 
operator permits no other persons on the line but the 
two at each end. Thus it is that the two parties to the 
conversation are in absolute possession of the entire line 
during the entire period of conversation. This exclusive 
.use of an entire line for a limited period calls, of course, 
for a greater charge than in the case of the telegraphic 
message, where conditions are different. Conditions so 
vary that no uniform schedule of telephone rates seems 
tc be in effect throughout the country, except in certain 
localities, where some of the commissions with jurisdic- 
tion have fixed maximum rates for a certain class of service; 
nor have many of the commissions adopted general rules 
for the regulation of telephone and telegraph companies, 
but most of the commissions have contented themselves 
with trying and deciding each case upon its merits as it 
came before the board. 


The duty of every corporation is to render to the pub- 
lic efficient service and to collect a reasonable charge for 
such service. 

In determining a just and reasonable rate for the serv- 
ice rendered, the commission should take into consideration 
the efficiency of the service as well as the amount of capital 
devoted to the public use. There are many elements en- 
tering into a reasonable rate. The public is willing to pay 
a reasonable price for efficient service, but it is neither 
willing nor should be required to pay an unreasonable rate 
for a poor service. And, on the other hand, the corpora- 
tion which furnishes efficient service should be allowed to 
charge and collect reasonable rates for such service, else 
there is little to stimulate better facilities and better im- 
provements. In determining what is a fair rate, therefore, 
service and the value of the property used for the public 
benefit should both be considered. What is a fair value 
of the property devoted to the public use? And what is 
the efficiency of the service? Is it a good service or is it 
a poor service? What system is used in its operation? In 
the telephone service is the “magneto” or the “central 
energy” system employed? What is the return upon the 
capital invested? Is that return a fair one? These and 
other elements are to be considered in fixing just and 
reasonable rates for the service performed. 

But one commission, so far as your committee is ad- 
vised, has adopted “tariffs and rules governing telephone 
companies” in a general way, and that one is the Louisiana 
commission. 

In view of the fact that but one State commission has 
adopted telephone rules, your committee recommends the 
advisability of the adoption of general telephone and tele- 
graph rules by the State commissions as nearly uniform 
as circumstances and conditions will justify. Freight, 
passenger and demurrage rules have been adopted by most, 
if not all, the commissions very similar in scope and pur- 
pose, and your committee is of the opinion that at least 
the same approximate uniformity should exist as to tele- 
graph and telephone rules. 

(Signed) H. W. Hill, chairman, Halford Erickson, C. A. 
Radcliffe, Ira B. Mills, Jas. E. Sague, Jno. G. Richards. 


DISCUSSION OF COMMISSION PRACTICE. 


Mr. Watsen, of Oklahoma: We have jurisdiction over 
telephone rates and telephone service, and we find that a 
very great convenience to the people of the state. We 
have been called upon to fix rates in various towns and 
cities of the state, and in fixing those rates we take a com- 
plete inventory of the property and the money they have 
invested and fix a rate that will give them sufficient revenue 
in every instance where it has been shown that the rates 
upon the amount invested in that town or city. In some 
cases they have appealed that to the supreme court. But 
if a rate fixed by the commission gave reasonable revenue 
upon money invested the commission has been sustained. 

I notice in some of the cities throughout the country 
the telephone rates for the same number of telephones that 
we have in cities in our State are twice as high as ours, 
and why? Because the commissions of those states have 
no power to regulate their rates. I believe the telephone 
companies should have a just and proper rate, a rate that 
will give them a revenue and also allow for depreciation, 
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which you have to take into consideration in fixing that 
revenue. It is easier to get at that than it is to get at the 
rates fixed by the railroads, because we can get at what it 
costs to put up a building, what it costs to set poles, and 
what their wires cost. In fact, we can get at every dollar 
that has been invested in that telephone system, and when 
we get at that it is a very easy matter to fix a reasonable 
rate for them, at the same time allowing for depreciation 
upon the telephones, wires, poles, and so forth. 

In fixing the rates on long-distance messages we have 
not gone altogether as far as we want to, but we have em- 
ployed in our department a telephone man, who is now 
fixing a draft of the telephone line of the State in order that 
we may know how to fix rates upon long-distance messages. 
Long-distance rates in our State, I think, are very high, 
and the people also think they are very high. But in in- 
specting some of the rates in some of the States where 
they have no commission I find our rates in Oklahoma on 
long-distance messages to-day are comparatively low. 


A Member: Are your rates higher in larger cities than 
in other cities? 
Mr. Watson, of Oklahoma: Yes, sir. The telephone 


companies have contended all along that the more tele- 
phones they have in a city the higher in proportion the 
rate should be. I have never been able to get that fixed 
in my noggin yet. When they get to a certain number of 
telephones instead of getting lower they get higher. When 
I talk to these railroad people about making rates upon 
their roads they say the more dense the traffic the lower 
they can carry the commodity; but the telephone people 
claim the reverse is true with them, that the more dense 
their business the higher the rates should be. I do not 
know how we can fix that. We can not have dif- 
ferent systems in the same town, because both of them 
would have a whack at a fellow and soon put him out of 
business or lighten his purse considerably. 

But these rates can be adjusted on the basis of what they 
have invested in those telephones in the cities and towns, 
and that is the only fair way, I believe, they can be prop- 
erly adjusted. Take into consideration the cost of produc- 
ing the service, the buildings, the wires, the poles, and so 
forth, and there are none of them so old but what you can 
go into their books and get those facts. It is a great deal 
easier to get at that than it is to get at the cost of building 
some of the railroads, especially where they are built as 
they are in Oklahoma, like they have doing for the last 
few years, where, if a railroad company wants a railroad 
built, they go and contract with themselves under a dif- 
ferent name and build the road, and run it as a construc- 
tion road until they get ready to turn it over to the proper 
parties, and when they turn it over they lose the books or de- 
stroy them, or they get in a fire somewhere and get burned up, 
and nobody knows what it cost to construct that road. 

With the telephone business they have not got that 
smart yet. 

Mr. Glasgow, of Michigan: Mr. President, I would like 
to ask Mr. Watson, in making an appraisal of telephone 
companies, what he takes into consideration. Does he take 
into consideration physical value? 

Mr. Watson, of Oklahoma: Yes, sir; we take into con- 
sideration everything they have invested for the purpose 
of transacting the business of a telephone company. 

Mr. Glasgow, of Michigan: Does that include all the 
water? 

Mr. Watson, of Oklahoma: No, sir; we leave the water 
out. We just take the actual investment. 

Mr. Glasgow, of Michigan: If you go back far enoug 
and take the actual investment, as a rule, there is a sewer, 
if there is not a lake. 

Mr. Watson, of Oklahoma: The telephone business has 
hardly reached the lake stage yet. 
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Mr. Glasgow, of Michigan: Do you allow what the com- 
pany may have paid, if anything, for a franchise? 

Mr. Watson, of Oklahoma: No, sir. On the contrary, 
in our cities the franchises were all given to them. I do 
not know of a town in the State that charged them a 
nickel for a franchise; so we have never had to take that 
into consideration at all. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION WILL REQUIRE REPCRTs. 

Dr. B. H. Meyer, chairman of the committee on statis- 
tics and accounts, read a report which contained the following: 

“The last convention adopted the resolution of the ex- 
ecutive committee that this committee should give atten- 
tion to the subject of the statistical reports made by tele- 
phone and telegraph companies. This matter has been 
taken up by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
has in course of preparation a uniform system of accounts 
for telephone and telegraph companies, and it is hoped 
to have this system in such shape as to enable its promul- 
gation to be effective on January 1, 1912. In the mean- 
time, it is proposed to obtain, as a special report, the statis- 
tics of these companies for the year ending December 31, 
1911, based upon the accounts of the companies as they 
have been kept under the systems in use by the several 
companies. It is proposed to require from these companies 
at the close of the calendar year 1912 the first annual re- 
port upon the basis of the uniform classification of ac- 
counts.” 





New York Commission Proposes Tentative Accounting 
Scheme for Tielephones. 

Hearings have already been held on the tentative plan 
for a uniform system of accounts proposed by the New 
York Commission, Second District, which may go into 
effect Jan. 1, 1912. This system seems to be noticeably 
different from the system adopted by the Wisconsin com- 
mission. The balance sheet is to include, among other 
items, the following: asset accounts, fixed capital in- 
stalled; construction work in progress; investments; cash 
and deposits; bills and accounts receivable; materials and 
supplies, sinking funds: prepayments. The liability =: 
counts include capital stocks, funded debt, accounts and 
bills payable, taxes and interest accrued, dividends declared, 
service billed in advance, reserves invested in sinking funds, 
other reserves, and surplus. 

Several accounts not here quoted apply almost exclusively 
to the operations of the Bell companies which have head- 
quarters in New York. 

Among the fixed capital accounts is a provision for re- 
porting of intangible capital covering organization, fran- 
chises, patent rights, etc. 

Equipment accounts are 
various classifications of material, 
system of the A. T. & T. Co. 

In the operating expense account there is no require- 
ment for the separation of toll from local expenses, a 
matter which many telephone companies contend is impos- 
sible, but which some commissions hope to be able to en- 
force in the future. 

Subdivisions are made for the items, maintenance ex- 
pense, traffic expense, commercial expense, general and mis-- 
cellaneous expense. 

The pamphlet issued by the commission contains defini- 
tions of the various items included in the accounting set-up. 


subdivided according to the 
closely following the 





May Require Independent Telephones in Express Offices. 
The Public Service Commission for the second district, 
New York, has received a complaint from certain residents 
of Warsaw, Wyoming county, asking that the American 
and Wells Fargo express companies be required to provide 
facilities so that subscribers to the Federal Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. may reach these offices by telephone. 

















Department of Railway Telephony 


Standard Specifications for Line Crossings, Which Must be Observed by Wire Using Companies—Adopted by 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents A. I. E. E. and National Electric Light Association at 
Their Most Recent Conventions, and Approved by Large Telephone and Telegraph Companies 


Specifications for Overhead Crossings of Electric Light 
and Power Lines. 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. 

1. Scope: These specifications shall apply to overhead 
electric light and power line crossings (except trolley contact 
wires) over railroad right-of-way, tracks, or lines of wires; 
and, further, these specifications shall apply to overhead elec- 
tric light and power wires of over 5,000 volts constant poten- 
tial, crossing or constructed over telephone, telegraph or other 
similar lines. 

2. Location: The poles, or towers, supporting the cross- 
ing span preferably shall be outside the railroad company’s 
right-of-way. ‘ 

3. Unusually long crossing spans shall be avoided wherever 
practicable. 

4. The poles, or towers, shall be located as- far as prac- 
ticable from inflammable material or structures. 

5. The poles, or towers, supporting the crossing span, and 
the adjoining span on each side, preferably shall be in a 
straight line. 

6. The wires, o1 cables, shall cross over telegraph, tele- 
phone, and similar wires wherever practicable. 

7. Cradles, or.overhead bridges, shall not be used. 

8. Clearance: The side clearance shall not be less than 
twelve feet (120”) from the nearest rail of main-line track, 
nor less than six feet (6’0”) from the nearest rail of sidings. 
At loading sidings sufficient space shall be left for a driveway. 

9. The clear headroom shall be not less than thirty feet 
(30’0”) above the top of the rail under the most unfavorable 
conditions of temperature and loading. For constant poten- 
tial, direct current circuits, not exceeding 750 volts, when 
paralleled by trolley contact wires, the clear headroom need 
not exceed twenty-five feet (25’0”). 

10. The clearance of alternating-current circuits above any 
existing wires, under the most unfavorable condition of tem- 
perature and loading, shall be not less than eight feet (3’0”) 
wherever possible. For constant potential, direct-current cir- 
cuits, not exceeding 750 volts, the minimum clearance above. 
telegraph, telephone and similar wires may be two feet (2’0”): 
with insulated wires and four feet (4’0”) with bare wires. 

11. The separation of conductors carrying alternating cur- 
rent, supported by pin insulators, for spans not exceeding 150 
feet shall be not less than: 


Line Voltage Separation 
Mot qmnaniing GOW Walkie oa x.n.cicccccccccccccesccceves 14¥Y, in. 
Exceeding 6,600 but not exceeding 14,000............ 24 in. 
Exceeding 14,000 but not exceeding 27,000............ 30 in. 
Exceeding 27,000 but not exceeding 35,000............ 36 in. 
Exceeding 35,000 but not exceeding 47,000............ 45 in. 
Exceeding 47,000 but not exceeding 70,000............ 60 in. 


For spans exceeding 150 feet, the pin spacing should be 
increased, depending upon the length of the span and the sag 
of the conductors. 

NOTE —This requirement does not apply to wires of the 
same phase or polarity hetween which there is no difference 
of potential. 

With constant potential, direct-current circuits, not ex- 
ceeding 750 volts, the minimum spacing shall be ten inches 
(0°10”). 

12. When supported by insulators of the disc or suspension 
type, the crossing span and the next adjoining spans shalf 
be dead ended at the poles, or towers, supporting the crossing 


spans, so that at these poles, or towers, the insulators shall 
be used as strain insulators. 

13. The clearance in any direction between the conductors 
nearest the pole, or tower, and the pole, or tower, shall not 
be less than: 


Line Voltage Clearances 


Not exceed £4000 Vols oa cscisicic is secice sce ainie'essieaes 9 in. 
Exceeding 14,000 but not exceeding 27,000.............. 15 in. 
Exceeding 27,000 but not exceeding %5,000.............. 18 in. 
Exceeding 35,000 but not exceeding 47,000..............2L in. 
Exceeding 47,000 but not exceeding 70,000..............24in. 


14. Conductors: The normal mechanical tension in the 
conductors generally shall be the same in the crossing span 
and in the adjoining span on each side, and the difference in 
length of the crossing and adjoining spans generally shall be 
not more than 50 per cent. of the length of the crossing span. 

15. The conductors shall not be spliced in the crossing span 
nor in the adjoining span on either side. 

16. The method of supporting the conductors at the poles, 
or towers, shall be such as to hold the wires, under maximum 
loading, to the supporting structures, in case of slieltered in- 
sulators, or wires broken or burned at an insulator, without 
allowing an amount of slip which would materially reduce the 
clearance specified in paragraphs No. 9 and No. 10. 

17. Guys: Wooden poles supporting the crossing 
shall be side-guyed in both directions, if practicable, and be 
head-guyed away from the crossing span. The next adjoin- 
ing poles shall be head-guyed in both directions. 
be used instead of guys. 

18. Strain insulators shall be used in guys from wooden 
poles carrying any power wire of less than 6,600 volts. Strain 
insulators shall not be used in guying steel structures, nor 
required on wooden poles carrying wires all of which are 
6,600 volts or more. 

19. Clearing: The space around the poles, or towers, shall 
be kept free from inflammable material, underbrush and grass 

20. Signs: In the case of railroad crossings, if required 
by the railroad company, warning signs of an approved de- 
sign shall be placed on all poles and towers located on the 
railroad company’s right-of-way. 

21. Grounding. For voltages over 5,000 volts, wooden 
crossarms, if used, shall be provided with a grounded metallic 
plate on top of the arm, which shall be not less than one- 
eighth inch (%”) in thickness and which shall have a sec- 
tional area and conductivity not less than that of the line 
conductor. Metal pins shall be electrically connected to this 
ground. Metal poles and metal arms on wooden poles shall 
be grounded. 

22. The electrical conductivity of the ground conductor 
shall be adjusted to the short-circuit current capacity of the 
system and shall be not less than that of a No. 4 B. & S. gauge 
copper wire. 

23. Temperature: In the computation of stresses and 
clearances and in erection, provision shall be made for a varia- 
tion in temperature from —20° F. to +120° F. A suitable 
modification in the temperature requirements shall be made 
for regions in which the above limits would not fairly repre- 
sent the extreme range of temperature. 

24. Inspection: If required by contract, all material and 
workmanship shall be subject to the inspection of the com- 
pany crossed; provided that reasonable notice of the intention 
to make shop inspection shall be given by such company. Dey, 
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fective material shall be rejected and shali be removed and 
replaced with suitable material. 

25. On the completion of the work, all false work, plant 
and rubbish, incident to the construction, shall be removed 
promptly and the site left unobstructed and clean. 

26. Drawings: If required, by contract, .......... ee 
complete sets of general and detail drawings shali be fur- 
nished for approval, before any construction is commenced. 

Loans. 

27. The conductors shall be considered as uniformly loaded 
throughout their length, with a load equal to the resultant of 
the dead load plus the weight of a layer of ice one-half inch 
(%”") in thickness, and a wind pressure of 8.0 lbs. per square 
foot on the ice-covered diameter, at a temperature of 0° F. 

28. The weight of ice shall be assumed as 57 Ibs. per cu. 
ft. (0.033 Ibs. per cu. in.). 

29. Insulators, pins and conductor attachments shall be de- 
signed to withstand, with the designated factor safety, the 
tension in the conductors under the maximum loading. 

30. The poles, or towers, shall be designed to withstand, 
with the designated factor of safety, the combined stresses 
from their own weight, the wind pressure on the pole, or 
tower, and the above wire loading on the crossing span and 
the next adjoining span on each side. The wind pressure on 
the poles, or towers, shall be assumed at 13 Ibs. per square 
ft. on the projected area of solid or closed structures, and on 
one and one-half (114) times the projected area of latticed 
structures. 2 

31. The poles, or towers, shall also be designed to with- 
stand the loads specified in paragraph No. 30, combined with 
the unbalanced tension of: 

2 broken wires for poles, or towers, carrying 5 
less. 

3 broken wires for poles, or towers, carrying 6 to 10 wires. 

4 broken wires for poles, or towers, carrying 11 or more 
wires. 

32. Crossarms shall be designed to withstand the loading 
specified in paragraph No. 30, combined with the unbalanced 
tension of one wire broken at the pin farthest from the pole, 

33. The poles, or towers, may be permitted a reasonable 
deflection under the specified loading, provided that such deflec- 
tion does not reduce the clearances specified in paragraph No. 
10 more than 25 per cent. or produce stresses in excess of 
those specified in paragraphs Nos. 65 to 69. 

(To be continued) 
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Louisville & Nashville at Odds with Western Union? 


At the annual meeting of the Louisville & Nashville, the 
stockholders voted to authorize an amendment to the by- 
laws permitting the company to own and operate its own 
telegraph and telephone service, and to engage in com- 
mercial service in connection therewith. 

In 1884 the Louisville & Nashville entered into an ex- 
clusive contract with the Western Union for the latter’s 
operation along the line of the former. This contract was 
revocable after twenty-five years by either party on twelve 
months’ written notice. Such notice was given by the 
Western Union, August 17, 1911. 





Telephone Equipment for Electric Railways. 


There is a division of opinion regarding the advisability 
of telephones located in booths at sidings, or portable tele- 
phones on cars with jack boxes on poles at sidings and 
approximately every mile between sidings. 

A. Schlessinger, Supt. Overhead Construction, Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Trac. Co., in a paper on 
“Overland Standardization” presented at the convention of 
the Central Electric Railway Association, discusses the sub- 
ject as follows: 

“Of course both methods have their advantages, but when 
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the telephones are located in booths out on the line, it is 
necessary to have one at each siding, including the ones 
that are not used for scheduled meeting points; some times 
trains are not required to use these sidings for several 
months and the trainmen do not have occasion to use the 
telephone, consequently the condition of the instrument 
is not known until it is needed and then it is quite likely 
to be out of order, whereas with the car telephone, it is 
frequently used and its condition is always known. Fur- 
thermore, if it gets out of order, it can be replaced at one 
of the terminals or at the dispatcher’s office. 

“There should be two jack boxes at each siding, so 
located that trainmen may communicate with the dispatcher 
from the car without fouling switch points. Where there 
is a commercial telephone line in addition to the regular 
dispatcher’s ljine, an additional jack box should be con- 
nected thereto at all sidings, for use in case of trouble on 
the dispatcher’s line. 

“Test switches should be installed in all sub-stations and 
junction points, and occasionally at other stations where 
employes are on duty. These will enable the dispatcher or 
linemen to locate quickly the section of line in trouble. 

“The dispatcher’s telephone switchboard is often made 
up with small knife blade switches. These wear and work 
loose quickly, causing poor connection, which results in 
noisy and poor talking lines. The cord and plug type board 
is more convenient and offers more combination and greater 
flexibility in the operation for the dispatcher. However, 
unless this type is specially designed and built to withstand 
burn-outs or break-down in insulation, considerable trouble 
may be experienced in case telephone wires become crossed 
with higher voltage wires. 

“Tt is. therefore, necessary to get away from the stand- 
ard telephone apparatus and use equipment of more rugged 
design with increased insulation. This is easily done, but 
the manufacturers call it special and the price we must pay 
for it is entirely out of proportion to the price of standard 
equipment, and this seemingly excessive price has a tend- 
ency to limit the demand for the equipment most suitable 
for electric railway service, whereas the demand for the 
standard apparatus is practically unlimited. This means 
possibly low first cost, but results in increased maintenance 
expenses, 





A. I. E. E. Convention to Be Held in Portland, Oregon, 
in April, 1912. 

Directors of the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, at a well attended meeting held at New York head- 
quarters on October 13, voted to hold a meeting in Port- 
land, Ore., during April, 1912. The resolution provides for 
a meeting of the same character as the two previous Pacific 
Coast meetings, provided that manuscripts for a proper 
program of papers be in the hands of the meetings and 
papers committee before March 1, 1912, and provided that 
other conditions which the discretion of the meetings and 
papers committee considers requisite be met. 

The meetings and papers committee will have charge of 
final arrangements for this convention, and also for the 
1912 convention. 

The president announced the appointment of W. D. 


_ Weaver to serve as a member of the Edison Medal Com- 


mittee for five years, and also informed the board that the 
following members had been appointed on the United States 
National Committee of the International Electrotechnical 
Commission: C. O. Mailloux, President, Arthur E. Ken- 
nelly, Secretary, Comfort A. Adams, Louis Bell, John J. 
Carty, Carl] Hering, John W. Howell, John W. Lieb, Jr., 
Ralph D. Mershon, Edward B. Rosa, Charles F. Scott, 
Clayton H. Sharp, Samuel Sheldon, Charles P. Steinmetz 
and Samuel W. Stratton. 











Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Rendering More Uniform Telephone Service. 

Uniformity in dealing with the public should not stop 
with a fixed scale of rental charges applied to all, nor uni- 
form methods of payments, but should be extended, as 
far as possible, to the handling of the subscribers’ traffic. 

On a certain exchange, stop watch tests, distributed 
over an eight-month period indicated an average of 3.3 
seconds for answering time. 

Each day’s average is clearly shown for one of these 
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Fig. 1. Result of Works on Uniform Answer. 


months on Fig. 1 by the dotted line. The difference be- 
tween the highest and lowest daily average, as shown by 
the dotted line, is 2.1 seconds. 

The dotted line indicates the wide difference in service 
rendered before measures were taken to make it more 
uniform. No attempt at lowering the average was made 
during the period represented by the dotted line. 

The heavy line on Fig. 1 indicates the improvement 
which started with the campaign for uniformity and dis- 
plays the differences in the daily averages after this plan 
was inaugurated. The interval between the highest and 
lowest point on the heavy line indicates a difference of 
1.4 seconds. One chart made later in the present year 
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Fig. 2. Improvement in Regularity and Speed of Recalls. 


shows a variation of only .8 of a second for an entire 
month. 
The plan as carried out is to have three charts; one for 


“A” calls, one for “recalls” and one for “disconnects,” and 
to carry each day’s results forward on these charts for 
the information and guidance of the chief operator and 
her corps of supervisors. If the tendency of the operating 
force is to lag either in “A” or “recalls,” or the discon- 
nects are too numerous, the condition is pictured so plainly 


by the charts that measures can be taken immediately by 


the supervisors to restore the operating to a normal condition. 

Each day supervisors assume their duties with a full 
understanding of what is needed in the way of better- 
ment, 

In addition to rendering more uniform service as a re- 
sult of the use of the charts the averages have improved 
somewhat: 

3,695 “A” calls taken during eight months without charts 
averaged 3.3 seconds. 

4,491 “A” calls taken during eight months with charts 
averaged 3.2 

1,131 “recalls” taken during eight months without charts 
averaged 6.8 seconds. 


seconds. 
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Fig. 3. Comparison of Disconnects Improved by Charting. 


2,265 “recalls” taken 
averaged 5.2 seconds. 

All calls which the service inspector takes which are 6 
seconds or slower are entered in a card index according 
to the operators’ personal numbers, and almost all slow 
service has been. checked up to certain operators, repre- 
senting 10 per cent of the total force employed. Their 
methods of operating are studied, and the results of the 
study given them and the supervisors. 

The purpose of the plan was to produce more uniform 
service, and in addition to accomplishing its purpose, it 
has very materially lowered the time of handling calls. 

While the same plan might not be adapted to all ex- 
changes it is being worked very successfully in an exchange 
of 7,400 subscribers’ stations, with a force of 68 operators 
and a daily traffic of about 48,000 calls. 

Topeka, Kansas. W. E. A. Nottorf, 

Supt. Operation and Maintenance, Topeka Ind. Tel. Co. 


Outside Cross of Lines Going in Opposite Directions. 

One of the strangest and seemingly the most impossible 
case of line trouble that we ever had was a cross between two 
lines. 

One morning after a storm the wire chief found a trouble 
ticket on his desk marked 437 Xed No. 96. At once it sug- 
gested an inside cross, for 437 was located about two miles 


during eight months with charts 
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and a half out on Pearl street, which ran direct west from 
the exchange, while 96 was on South Market street, about 
three miles south of the office. 

When ordered up for test the wires were clear “in,” bm 
showed crossed “out.” The inspector, when given the trouble, 
doubted the test. He stopped at the cable box to make sure 
he was not being fooled, but it still showed “out.” 

Inspecting 437, jhe found that it was crossed with a “dead” 
electric light feeder. Taking the line off the feeder, he found 
that the trouble was cleared. Riding across town to the other 
street, he found that 96 was down across.the same feeder. 

Jay W. Hache. 





Duplex Cable Specially Designed for Phantom Circuits. 
By H. Mouradian. 

The “duplex” or “phantom” cable, is a cable in which the 
individual conductors are not only twisted together to form 
a pair, but the cable pairs are twisted together two by two 
to form a phantom. The two pairs which are twisted to- 
gether are termed the “side circuits.” The two side cir- 
cuits are given different lengths of twist. The length of 
twist of a phantom circuit is also different from the length 
of twist of either one of its two side circuits. 

The New ,ork-Washington cable is the most important 
duplex cable trom a historical point of view. In point of 
order of priority the first loaded duplex cable installed in 
the United States was the Boston-Neponset cable. The 
Pittsburgh-Monongahela cable came next. The Baltimore- 
Ellicott City cable will be the third, and the New York- 
Washington cable the fourth. The sizes and characteris- 


tics of these cables are as shown in the following table: 


No. of 


(Physical) No.of Total 


Length H.G. Loaded Capac- 
of Cir- Cir- ity of 
Cable. cuits. cuits. Cable 
Boston-Neponset cable .............. 5 72 90 108 
Pittsburgh-Monongahela ............ 18 28 42 42 
Baltimore-Ellicott City .............. 11 46 46 69 
New York-Washington ..............225 74 48 99 


The use of a duplex cable enables us to obtain 50 per 
cent. more pairs in the same lead sheath than is possible 
with ordinary cables. 

We cannot, however, secure, for the same total number 
of circuits, a saving of 33 per cent. in first cost, as it is 
necessary to load not only the side circuits but the phan- 
toms as well. The phantom loading coils cost more than 
the ordinary loading coils as they have to be made more 
efficient. In addition to the above when standard common 
battery supervision has to be furnished over the cable, 
special composite signaling apparatus is required, which 
still further increases the cost.—The Telephone News. 


The Automobile and the Telephone. 


In the current issue of the Atlanta Phone Register, pub- 
lished by the Atlanta (Independent) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Atlanta, Ga., the use of the automobile by 
telephone companies is discussed as follows: 


This is the great time-saving era. 

New discoveries, inventions and improvements—all 
these are constantly looking to the bettering of present 
conditions by saving more time. 

The telephone and the automobile are today rec- 
ognized as two of the greatest aids to the business 
world. However, few people probably realize that the 
telephone and the automobile go hand in hand in offer- 
ing the very best facilities for the merchant, the citi- 
zen and every member of the family. 

We now have four autos connected with the Atlanta 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and they have proved im- 
portant factors in the immediate correction of all wire 
troubles—for in spite of the very latest equipment there 
is always enough trouble to prevent any possibility of 
monotony in the management of large telephone ex- 
changes. 

This is particularly true of troubles that follow in the 
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wake of thunder storms. Incidentally, this summer 
has been exceptional for its large number of electrical 
disturbances of this kind. Next to sleet storms and 
heavy snows, followed by cold snaps and freezing 
spells, there is no weather combination more genuinely 
disliked—or more expensive—than summer thunder 
storms among the telephone fraternity. 

And right here is where the automobile has proved 
a most efficient co-worker and able assistant. Time 
was (and not so long ago) when trouble calls of this 
nature almost always meant long interrupted service, 
the interruption lasting until such time as an electrician 
could go out by car or carriage, investigate the trouble 
and then send in for such equipment as the ocasion 
called for. This equipment, in turn, had to be sent out 
by wagon, and where the distance was considerable, 
or the reported troubles many, it necessarily followed 
that the delays grew and grew conversely as the pa- 
tience of the subscribers shortened and shortened. 

Today all this is changed. With the first report of 
trouble, an electrician hurries out to the scene in an 
automobile and reaches it in a very few minutes, even 
though it is far out among the suburbs. Having detected 
the source, he telephones in to the office and the 
necessary equipment and number of. men are also 
whisked out in an auto, and what was formerly a mat- 
ter of hours is now but the delay of minutes. Of 
course there are exceptions when considerable time is 
required, but there is no gainsaying the tremendous 
importance of the automobile as a great time saver in 
the telephone business. 

Fortunately, too, this rule works both ways, and 
there is no estimating the amount of time the telephone 
saves those engaged in automobiling, either as a busi- 
ness or for pleasure. Who is there in this day and 
time who has not—in some hour of trouble far out 
among the suburbs—hurried to the nearest phone, called 
up some garage or repair shop, reported the difficulty, 
and, as a consequence, found that help had arrived al- 
most by the time of their arrival back to the stranded 
car? 

In the same way, those intending to purchase cars 
and having a special liking for some particular make, 
call up the agent and in a short time are enjoying the 
pleasure of having the merits demonstrated to them. 
But the many uses of the phone in this connection are 
too obvious to even require mention. Enough it is to 
say that Atlanta agents, garages, repair shops and 
others appreciate the fact, and every day finds more 
and more orders for immediate installments coming 
into this office. 

TELEPHONY will be glad to receive 
and experiences along this line. 


The Paid-up Subscriber. 

The following, sent in by E. C. Starks, general manager of 
the Golden Rod Telephone & Telegraph Company, Wahoo, 
Nebraska, will probably express the opinions of many tele- 
phone men throughout the country. 


How dear to my heart is the paid-up subscriber. 
He richly deserves our heartiest thanks. 

And if they were plenty I soon would be starting 
A little deposit in one of the banks. 

Of course I appreciate every subscriber 
As over the books I occasionally glance, 

But they gladden me clear to my innermost fiber, 
Those A-1 subscribers who pay in advance. 


and print other ideas 





Each day I’m receiving from some source or other 
A statement for this or that which I owe, 

And I could easily meet them if each backward brother 
Came promptly across with his item of dough. 

It is nice, I admit, an up-to-date telephone system 
Equipped with the latest improvements of the day. 

It enables a fellow to get stuff on credit 
But the time always comes when he has to pay. 


But as we go on from today to tomorrow, 
Each day adding something of wisdom or worth, 
There is lots of enjoyment and plenty of sorrow 
To sadden our lives in this trip on earth. 
But of all the people entitled to mention, 
Who earn a bright mark on this earthly expanse, 
I take keenest pleasure in calling attention 
To the A-1 subscriber who pays in advance. 

















Queries on Theory and Practice 


Peculiar Case of Noisy Line Trouble. 


We have a 30 mile No. 12 N. B. S. copper metallic 
circuit, parallel with a No. 12 iron grounded line, on the 
same poles with toll stations as indicated, A. B. C. and 
D. The copper circuit connects at D with another 
company and runs on its poles with four other circuits 
(metallic) to Z, 20 miles from D, making a 50 mile 
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Fig. 1. Routing of Lines Under Suspicion. 


copper circuit without an intermediate station. (See 

Fig. 1.) 

Now, when the copper circuit is down or out of 
order between A and D our service on the grounded 
line between A and C is perfect, but as soon as service 
is restored on the copper circuit A to Z the noise on 
the grounded line is so bad we can scarcely use it. 

Please advise us the probable cause of this trouble 
and the remedy. et 

Would a phantom circuit between X and Z cause us 
this trouble? ; 

We are old subscribers to TELEPHONY and don’t see 
how we could get along without it—we prefer our 
name not used in the above, but your answer to the 
above through your columns may help some other In- 
dependent manager to remedy a similar trouble. 

Your trouble looks very much like induction from dis- 
tant sources brought in by the metallic circuit and de- 
livered to the grounded line. We have known this to 
be the case very commonly. Fig. 2 shows how this can 
be. Suppose that the metallic circuit from A to Z is per- 
fectly transposed. Then no noise will be heard on it from 
the power lines or from the grounded circuit. But the 
power line has capacity with regard to the metallic circuit 
and will induce currents along both line wires of the 
metallic. Since these equal each other in strength and 
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Fig. 2. Showing Theory of Transmitted Induction. 


phase they will have no effect on the conversation on the 
metallic. Also the metallic circuit has capacity with re- 
gard to the grounded line. Hence, the currents which are 
traveling along in both sides of the metallic will induce 
currents in the grounded line and cause noise. 

This action will take place no matter how well the 
metallic is transposed. In fact, transposition has nothing 
to do with it and will only make the metallic line quiet. 

You can test for this condition and find out if your noise 
really comes from this source. Cut both line wires of 
your metallic at D, Fig. 2. Short circuit the ends which 
run toward Z, and attach a receiver from them to ground. 
Listen to the noise which is there. Compare it with the 





character of the noise which you have heard on the iron 
grounded line. If it is the same kind of noise, you may 
rest assured that you are getting your induction from the 
metallic. 

The working of a phantom circuit from X to Z (See 
Fig. 1) would not cause the noise without making the 
phantom itself noisy. There is one way to cure the trou- 
ble, if due to the cause above mentioned. This is to in- 
stall a repeating coil at D so as to separate your own 
metallic from the rest of the system, The coil will to a 
large extent stop the induced currents from traveling 
along the sides of your circuit and will therefore make 
the grounded line quiet. 

Experiences of readers in cases similar to this, which 
have been cleared, would make good items for the “Prac- 
tical Letters” pages. Who will respond? 





Bell Rates in the South. 

In an attempt to prove that the Bell rates at Birmingham, 
Ala., were reasonable. W. T. Gentry, president of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., offered the fol- 
lowing table in proceedings before the city commission: 


Rates Spl. 
Sta. Bus. Spl. line 
Jacksonville, Fia.:....3.5.0¢. 6,775 $5.00 $3.00 
Cincinnati, pe eee 49,906 8.33 4.00 
Louisville, Oates eee 11,369 7.50 3.50 
Memphis, cee aeons 10,107 7.00 3.00 
Nashville, SS tive Sate 10,327 7.00 3.00 
New Orleans, “ o....00060 65% 17,819 8.00 4.00 
Richmond, pr ree eer 14,002 6.00 3.00 
Atlanta aoc earner 16.582 within 4 mf. 5.50 4.00 

within % mi. 5.50 

within 1 mi. 6.50 

within 2 mi. 7.00 
Savannah, ohio 5, 4c ava ae 5.00 3.00 
Norfolk, OY rade tae teeters 8,501 5.00 3.00 
Macon, igh Te TT ee 4,179 5.00 3.00 
Augusta, Ta Lect aecesarontta tt 4,380 5.00 3.00 
Montgomery, “ ........... 4,558 5.00 3.00 
Civarteston, S. Co ..oc ccc 4,608 5.00 3.00 





Piece of Madero’s Telephone Cable on Exhibition. 

While walking down one of the busy streets of this city 
a few days ago my attention was called to a small piece of 
cable displayed in a. window. I was, of course, interested 
immediately, and more so when I learned that this piece 
of cable, possibly three inches in length, came from Mexi- 
co, and was a part of a telephone line used during the 
insurrection in that country. 

This cable containing 50 pairs of wires, was pierced by shot 
during the battle of Juarez, on May 9, 1910. The generals of 
both sides used the telephone extensively during the insur- 
rection, but it is reported that General Madero made more’ 
use of it than did the opposing side. His troops were 
maneuvered, and orders were given by telephone. 

Chicago. J. D, Alsworth. 

Underground Cable a Safeguard Against Tornadoes. 

Aerial telephone wires in sections visited by tornadoes are a 
losing proposition, if the experience of the Wilson Telephone 
Co., Wilson, Kansas, can be taken as a basis for the conclu- 
sion. A. F. Cross, manager of the company, writes 
TELEPHONY that the leads running north and south from 
the central office were blown down by a tornado recently, and 
service cut off for three days. 

The company is, however, profiting by its experience and 
the wires are being laid underground to avoid a recurrence 
of the damage. About 1,800 feet of 150 pair cable have been 
laid since the storm. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


The K. B. Line Connector. 

The Dayton Telephone Lockout Mfg. Co., of Dayton, 
Ohio, is offering to the telephone trade its new line connec- 
tor, which it believes will not only save much time and an- 
noyance over the old method of line switching, but can be 
used in many places not considered practical under old 
conditions. 

In connecting two main lines out of neighboring ex- 
changes for temporary toll purposes, it does away entirely 
with the switching party. This is also true of branch lines. 
With the connector installed at the junction and a master 
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K. B. Connector With Lines Connected. 


key on the board, the operator can, in an instant, complete 
the connection and signal the party wanted. When through 
she again disconnects just as quickly and positively, there- 
by saving much time and labor for the operator and the 


expense of the switching party, also the annoyance of 


having the lines held busy for a long time. 

In connecting toll lines in intermediate exchanges, it is 
asserted, the connector will pay for itself many times in a 
year, saving more than 60 per cent. of the time and labor 
in getting through connection. In this case the connector 
is installed in the intermediate exchange and when “A” 
wants “C,” instead of first calling “B” and asking her to 
connect her with “C,” she simply operates her master key, 
which causes the connector to complete the connection 
between the two lines and “A” calls “C” direct. The trans- 
mission is also better, as it passes direct from one line to 
the other. Through toll lines can also be made to earn more 
revenue by providing sub toll stations along the way. 
These may be pay stations provided with coin collecting 
boxes. By connecting them with a K-B connector, when 
the line is wanted for through service, the sub-stations are 
cut off and so cannot interfere with that service. 

The connector, as’ will be seen from the cuts, is very 
simple, with nothing to wear and get out of order, and 
is well made. The coils can be removed without disturbing 
the other parts. The master key is all that is required at 
the switchboard and it may be mounted as found most 
convenient. The key may be wired in on both sides of the 
regular ringing circuit, for operating the connector over 
the same circuit as talking and ringing, or it may be cut 
in on one side of the ringing circuit and the other side of 
the key grounded. In this case the connector is operated 
from one side of the line to ground while ringing and talk- 
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ing is done metallic. This plan is ideal in many ways, as 
less battery is required. The line will not be unbalanced 
as there is no ground connection at the switchboard ex- 
cept while the key is being operated. 

The key may be wired to a special cord if so desired. The 
key is so constructed that when wired in on the ringing 
circuit, the circuit is complete through it, but when operat- 
ed to one side the ringing circuit is opened and a circuit 
from battery direct is closed. This will permit current 
of a certain polarity to flow over the circuit and when the 
key is put in the opposite position, the current will flow in 
the opposite direction. The polarized latch 5 will, with 
the current flowing in one direction, swing into notch 7 
and remain there until an impulse in the opposite direc- 
tion is sent out, when it will swing out of notch 7. Arma- 
ture 3 pulls down and cioses the contact springs with the 
current in either direction. 

To connect the line after plugging in, the operator puts 
the master key in the position that sends the current in 
the proper direction to pull down armature 3 and cause 
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Showing Lines Disconnected. 


latch 5 to swing into notch 7. The contact springs are 
held together as long as armature 3 is down and it stays 
down as long as latch 5 is in notch 7. When conversation 
is over, the operator puts the_master key in the opposite 
position and the current will cause armature 3 to pull 
down slightly and latch 5 to swing out of notch 7 and 
when current is broken, the armature will return to normal, 
the contact springs will separate and the lines will be dis- 
connected. 

The connector can be used to control other electrical 
circuits such as police flash light, motors, etc. 

The connector is mounted in a neat oak cabinet, complete 
with lightning arresters ready to install. 

Summing up, the company declares the K-B Line Con- 
nector to be simple in design, of rugged construction, easy 
to install, economical to operate and maintain no delicate 
adjustments, will give service for years and produce re- 
venue out of all proportion to its cost. 





A Correction. 

An error occurred in the advertisement of the Frankel 
Display Fixture Co., which appeared on page 44: of last 
week’s issue. It was stated that styles 2533, 2521 and 2535 
testing clips were made of German silver. The advertise- 
ment should have stated that these clips are specially pre- 
pared Of brass and are nickel plated. 











October 21, 1911. 


American Conduit Co. Issues Bulletin on Concrete Cost. 
The American Conduit Co., 140 Nassau street, New York 
City, manufacturers of bituminized conduit for under- 
ground construction, has issued a card, bulletin No. 226, 
giving in detail the cost of cement in mortar with different 
proportions of cement and sand. 
Cost of Cement per Cubic Yard of Mortar (Compacted) 


Mixture sees a k= bi 1-2 1-2% 1-3 1-3Y% 1-4 
Cement, barrels re- 
OS 4.00 3.32 2.84 2.48 2.20 1.98 
Sand, cubic yard re- 
quired eeeee O84 993° 1.00 108 106 1.11 
Cement at.....$0.72 $2.88 $2.39 $2.04 $1.79 
ss bis 77 308 256 2.19 i193 
3 3 82 3238 2.73 2:33 263 
5 oe 87% 3.48 2.89 2.47 2.16 
‘ .92 3.68 3.06 2.61 2.28 
si i —_— ke S| rer 
‘ . £02 406 3.34 2.90 2.53 $2.24 $2.02 
‘ ‘“ . £07 428 358 304 288 235 2:12 
. 198 4468 #3978 3.48 j%S9758 2346 2:22 
” ; 218 4.72 392 335 2.93 2:60 2.34 
, . . 123 4.92 4.09 3.49 3.05 2.71 2.44 
. 228 %S.128° 425 3.64 %3.17 «42:82 2.53 
. 1.33 5.32 4.42 3.78° 3.30 2.93 2.63 
. 138 5.52 459 3.92 3.42 3.04 2.73 
; . 1438 5.72 4.75 4.06 3.55 3.15 2.83 
a i . 148 5.92 4.91 4.20 3.67 3.26 2.93 
‘7 es . 1.53 6.12 5.08 4.35 3.79 3.37 3.03 
i . 1.58 632 5.25 4.49 3.92 3.48 3.13 
. 163 6.52 5.41 4.63 4.04 3.59 3.23 
° . 268 672 S58 497 %4a17 3:76 3.33 
. . . 1.73 6.92 5.74 4.91 4.29 3.81 3.43 
. £76 Tee 4591 5.06 4.41 3.92 3.52 
1.83 7.32 6.08 5.20 4.54 4.03 3.62 
. 1.88 7.52 6.24 5.34 4.66 4.14 3.72 
4 . 1.93 7.72 6.41 5.48 4.79 425 3.82 
- ” . 1.98 7.92 6.57 5.62 4.91 4.36 3.92 
. 2.03 8.12 6.74 5.77 5.03 4.47 4.02 
° . 2.08 8.32 6.91 5.91 5.16 4.58 4.12 
2.13 8.52 7.07 6.05 5.28 4.69 4.22 


To find the total cost of mortar per cubic yard in place. 
it is necessary to add the cost of the cement, sand and 
labor. Example:—What will be the cost of a 1-3 mortar, 
with the cement at $1.78 per barrel, sand at $1.00 per cubic 
yard, and labor at $3.00 per cubic yard? 


RE Re te Seta poe Oe arr a eer $4.41 
1.05 cubic yards satid at $1.00... ......0.6ccc0 ce cscs 1.05 
ee ROR epee ay ree ee rr 3.00 

Total cost per CUDIC VaGE <.o6: 6. cceois.0)35.05)0 0/450 $8.46 


The company will be glad to send this bulletin, and 
others, showing a graphic method of accurately determin- 
ing the cost of concrete, on request. It has branch offices 
in Chicago. and 2116 Violet street, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Specialty Device Co. Incorporates. 

The Specialty Device Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has re- 
ce tly incorporated and at a. meeting of the stockholders 
the following were elected officers: S. M. Newburg, presi- 
dent; S. S. Einstein, vice-president and treasurer; and F. 
N. Beirce, secretary. The Specialty Device Co. manufac- 
tures telephone specialties for cable work, etc. 

The officers report a good business and are particularly 
well pleased with the success of the Beirce cable sleeve. 

Detailed information can be secured by addressing the 
company at 120 Opera Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Some New Crouse-Hinds Publications. 

The Crouse-Hinds Co.. publications. are usually well 
written and well printed. The three lately issued book- 
lets which TeLerHony has received are certainly no ex- 
ceptions. These deal with Crouse-Hinds Imperial Lumi- 
nous Headlight, Crouse-Hinds Incandescent Headlight and 
the Crouse-Hinds Adjustarod. The last-mentioned booklet 
is of special interest to telephone men, as it tells of an 
improved form of deadman anchoring equipment. 

The new Adjustarod is a primarily a turnbuckle and is 
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made in two types, A and B. Type A is a combination of 
clamp, pulley, swivel, rod, washer and base-nut. 
has neither clamp nor pulley, but is provided 
eye, to receive the 


Type B 
with an 
guy wire; a swivel, rod, washer and 
base-nut. 

The Adjustarod makes it possible to regulate the wire 
The 
Crouse-Hinds Co. wants this Adjustarod booklet in the 
hands of every interested telephone man and will gladly 
send a copy on receipt of a request addressed to the home 


office, Syracuse, N. Y., or to any of the branch offices. 


tension without lo»dsening clamps or twisting wire. 


October “Red Shield” Issues. 

The Red Shield, for Octoher, published by the Wesco Supply 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., is now being distributed. 
contains prices applying to catalog No. 
the hands of all those having this 





This number 
150 and should be in 
catalog. The Red Shield 
is issued monthly and contains items interesting to those pur- 
chasing fro mthe Wesco Supply Co. Those desiring a copy 
of this magazine are referred to the home office of the com- 
pany at St. Louis. 


Phoney Bill Eats a Banana and Ruminates. 

“Two great discoveries,” Phoney Bill, “America 
and the telephone—the Independent telephone.” The Oc- 
tober blotter discloses the genial little chap discussing a 
banana purchased (or borrowed) 





says 





from a sunny son of 

















Phoney Bill on Discoveries. 


Italy, whose push cart bears the license number 1492. 
The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Company’s sign 
hangs in the foreground, as usual. Write to Rochester, 
N. Y., for the October calendar blotter if you haven’t re- 


ceived one. 


New York Commercial Discusses Asbestos Roofing. 

The J-M asbestos roofing, manufactured by the Johns- 
Manville Co., of New York city, was the subject of an ex- 
tended article in the New York Commercial, a paper of high 
repute. 

The asbestos used in J-M roofing is procured from mines 
owned by the Johns-Manville Co., at Danville, P. Q., and 
the fibre is specially prepared by expert process. Several 
sheets of asbestos stone felt are inseparably cemented to- 
gether with Trinidad Lake asphalt. This makes an all 
mineral roofing which is practically indestructible. Tests 
have proven it to be fireproof and waterproof. 

Owing to the increasing demand for a cool roof, the white 
surface “J-M” Asbestos Roof is especially valuable where 
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comparatively low summer temperatures are desired on 
the inside of the building. A test showed a difference of 
eighteen degrees in temperature under a white surface as- 
bestos, and a black surface. 

“J-M” Asbestos Roofing is designed either for use over 
boards or concrete. 





Paragraphs. 

E. L. Kersterter, of Elkhart, Ind., formerly of the Chicago 
Telephone Supply Co., has organized a $60,000 company at 
Monroe, Mich., for the manufacture of magnetos. W. C. 
Sterling, Jr., the well-known producer of poies, also is a mem- 
ber avd director in the company. 


Joun Hit, at one time advertising manager for the F. 
Bissell Co., Toledo, Ohio, is now on the advertising staff of 
the Hudson Automobile Co., Detroit. 





ARTHUR V. OVERSHINER, Of the Swedish-American Telephone 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, has returned from a stay at the 
baths at Mt. Clemens, Mich. His wife, daughter and mother 


accompanied him. 








D. E. Wuippce, formerly sales manager of the North Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is now connected with the Anderson 
Electric Vehicle Co., Detroit, Mich., leaving an important po- 
sition in the sales department. It is reported that he is 
“making good” in his new location in every way. 


FrANK W. PaArpeEE, general manager of the Ericsson Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., made a short business trip to Chicago this 
week, 


Lockwoopb, GREENE & Co., architects and engineers for 
industrial plants, 93 Federal street, Boston, announce the 
establishment of a Chicago office in the First National 
Bank building under the management of Harold V. Coes. 





Suggestions from Baird Company’s Booklet. 
Following are some suggestions for wire chiefs and trouble- 
men, made by: the Baird Electric Co., 3135 N. Halsted street, 
Chicago, in a booklet which it sends to users of its wire chief's 
testing equipment. Other extracts from this book have pre- 
viously appeared in these columns. 
LocaTION OF SHORT Circuits ON Toit LINEs. 

Persons not familiar with testing equipment often get the 
impression that any kind of trouble, whether on city, rural, or 
toll lines can be accurately located with testing apparatus. 
This impression is wrong, for it is only possible to accurate- 
ly locate certain kinds of trouble on toll lines; “location” 
meaning fixing the exact distance to the trouble. 

Most locations are made by measuring the resistance of the 
wire to the trouble, and dividing this by the resistance per 
mile of the wire in the circuit. These measurements are made 
in many different ways, the elaborateness of the tests and 
amount of calculation sometimes being great. The voltmeter 
resistance measurements can be used for short circuits, cross- 
es and dead grounds. While wire tables will give the resis- 
tance of all kinds of wire per mile, experience has 
proved that to obtain the resistance per mile of the wire 
in a line by measuring the resistance of each line and dividing 
by the length gives more accurate data for use when locating 
trouble when the lines are in trouble. 

Resistance records of all toll lines should be kept and each 
used when making tests for location of trouble on that par- 
ticular line. These records should be checked at least once 
a month. Besides keeping records of the resistance and other 
conditions of toll lines, the same data should be kept of parts 
of the lines. Thus when a test has been made for trouble, 
and the resistance to the trouble has been obtained, this re- 
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sistance should be compared with that portion of the line which 
is nearest to it. 

Rough measurements can only be made on lines where there 
are telephones at frequent intervals. Toll lines and other lines 
of such length as to justify measurements for location of 
trouble, must be in good condition for accurate locations, so 
that there may be but one case of trouble, and that the one 
being tested. They will therefore have to be well maintained, 
and all trouble cleared as soon as it appears. 

Resistance of a toll line can be measured by having the wire 
chief at the other end short-circuit it long enough for a meas- 
urement to be taken. The resistance of farm lines can be 
taken without a short-circuit, as the telephone bells will form 
a path for the test current. This will not be the true resis- 
tance of the line, but when compared with that taken after 
the line is in trouble the difference will be evidence of a short 
circuit or open. 

When a toll line has been reported in trouble, the rough 
metallic and ground tests are to be made. A decrease in re- 
sistance will be evidence of a short-circuit. It is best to put 
the line on test at the rack or test panel when close measure- 
ments are being made. If the short-circuit is not a “dead” 
one, a location by straight resistance measurements will show 
the trouble too far out, so to ring for several minutes just 
before taking the test for resistance will usually make the 
short “dead” for a while. As it is not known whether any 
short-circuit is a dead one or not, to ring on all lines just 
before taking the measurement which is to serve as a loca- 
tion is. a good plan. 

After a line has been put on the test clips or shoe, the 
board side being cut off, measure the resistance. Assume this 
to be 209 ohms, which is the resistance of the line to the 
trouble and back again. Dividing by 2 gives 104.5 ohms, re- 
sistance of 8.4 ohms per mile. One hundred and four and 
wire to be No. 12 copper wire, B. & S. gauge, having a re- 
sistance of one wire to the trouble. Now assume the line 
five tenths, 104.5 ohms divided by 8.4 ohms equals 12.4 miles 
to the trouble. 

MEASURING ExTERNAL D. C. VoLTAGES WitH VOLTMETER. 

The voltmeter on a wire chief's equipment can be used in 
measuring the voltage of any direct current generator or bat- 
tery not having a voltage higher that the scale of the volt- 
meter. Disconnect the wires from the voltmeter and attach 
the wires leading to the battery or machine to be tested. Al- 
ways put the positive side of the circuit to the binding post 
marked +. 

When measuring the voltage of any machine or battery it 
is usually desirable to have the voltage which is present when 
it is under load. Thus take a pole changer battery; when no 
operator is ringing the voltage may test 90 volts, but when 
one Or more operators are ringing on a heavy line, the voltage 
may be much less, perhaps twenty volts, depending upon the 
condition of the battery. The voltmeter in this case is to,be 
connected to the battery direct, as the voltmeter does not 
measure alternating current. It may be that but few cells 
of the battery are causing the drop in voltage, and by replac- 
ing them with new ones, the voltage will hold at almost 90 
when the operators are ringing. 





Increased Seattle Rates Filed. 

The Independent Telephone Co., of Seattle, on October 6, 
placed its tariff sheets for the increased rates allowed in a 
recent decision of the Public Service Commission on file 
with the commission and the commission has authorized 
making them effective November 1. 





Special Rate to Clergy Approved by Court. 
The New York Court of Appeals has decided that the New 
York Tele,»hone Co. may grant a rebate of 25 per cent. in 
rates to charitable institutions and to clergymen. 

















Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 
CHAS. A. ROLFE, of Redlands, Cal.. was in Chicago last 
week on his return trip from a visit in Michigan. 
Mr. Rolfe is vice-president and 


the active executive in charge of the 
property of: the Southwestern Home 
Telephone Co., of Redlands. This 
company bought out, for cash, the 
competing system of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., during 
the panic year. It raised its rates 
to a scale which was equitable to 
the public and remunerative to the 
company. The only reduced rate 
service it gave was a rebate of one- 
half to employes required to attend 
to company’s business on eall. 
Charge is made for moving, and all 
special service. The company does 
a heavy long distance business. It 
is one of the most highly success- 
ful and soundly managed systems 
in the country. 

T. C. MARTIN, executive secre- 
tary of the National Electric Light 
Association, was an attendant at 

Charles A. Rolfe. the convention of the Northwest 

Electric Light and Power Associa- 

tion, held in Spokane, Wash., recently. The Northwest Associa- 

tion has made arrangements for affiliating with the National 
Electric Light Association. 

A. M. McCANDISH, local manager of the Bell Telephone Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., has resigned his position. 

HARRY WRIGHT succeeds T. H. Holmes as local manager of 
the Citizens Independent Co., Lexington, O. 

G. E. MeCULLOUGH, for several months manager of the 
Felicity Home Telephone Co., Felicity, Ohio, resigned his posi- 
tion. 

SHERMAN R. HALL, vice-president of the Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Co., has resigned his position to go into the stock and 
bond brokerage business. 

W. P. CHAPIN, local manager of the New York Telephone Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., has resigned his position with that corporation 
to engage in the real estate business in Indianapolis. 

HAL DICKINSON of Minneapolis, Minn., recently arrived to 
take the management of the Home Telephone Co., Colorado City, 
Colo., which was made vacant by the resignation of Mrs, Clara 
Bell. 

D, A. VAN TRINE, general manager of the Salina Telephone 
Co., Salina, Kans., recently exhibited some apples taken from 
his orchard near Salina, which were of the Kansas prize win- 
ning variety. 

E. E. DEWEY, formerly with Paragon Sellers Co., Chicago, was 
in that city this week for a short visit after several months spent 
on a ranch in the Southwest. Mr. Dewey has acquired a fine, 
robust brand of health this summer and professes himself able 
to turn the Monadnock Building around if called on to do so. 


CHARLES H. HAGEN, who has been wire chief of the Postal 
Telegraph Co., Albuquerque, N. Mex., for several years, has been 
promoted to the managership in place of C. H. Renaud, who has 
been given a responsible position with the Colorado ‘Telephone 
Co. R. W. Banks of Des Moines, Ia., will relieve Mr. Hagen as 
wire chief. 





WM. C. GETZ, of Chicago, left a few days ago for Manila, 
P. I. He has been assigned te the office of the chief signal of- 
fice, Philippine division, in charge of wireless telegraph con- 
struction. For some time Mr. Getz was in charge of the signal 
work at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. About a year ago he was 
transferred to work in the offices of Signal Service at Large, 
Chicago. 

DR. ADOLF FRANKE, director of Siemens & Halske, A. G., 
Berlin, Germany, is visiting America in the interests of Siemens 
& Halske. He will represent the Verband Deutscher Electrotech- 
niker at the Helmholtz celebration which has been arranged by 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

Dr. A. Ebeling, chief of the Pupin department of Siemens & 
Halske, accompanied Dr. Franke. Dr. Ebeling is well known for 
his researches on, and designs of, Pupin lines and cables. Ab- 
stracts of articles by him have appeared in TELEPHONY. 

Dr. Franke and Dr. Ebeling and Dr. K. G. Frank, of Siemens 
& Halske, New York City, will visit a number of the more im- 
portant telephone and telegraph centers, and will make a special 


study of the effect of high tension transmission lines on tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, and long distance telephonic and tele- 
graphic transmission. 

Later they will be joined by Dr. Paul Rasehorn, chief of the 


department for measuring instruments of Siemens & Halske, 
Berlin. 
OBITUARY. 
H. A. FAIRCHILD, a chairman of the Washington State Rail- 


road Commission, died on October 8. 


J. W. SHERRICK, secretary and treasurer of the Tri-Une 
Telephone Co. of Willow River, Minn., died September 3rd from 
blood poison. The business will be managed by his sons, W. R. 
Sherrick, H. O. Sherrick and R. O. Sherrick. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

GREENSBURG, PA.—The Yukon-Waltz Telephone Co. has been 
chartered and will operate in Yukon, South Huntingdon and 
Hempfield townships, Youngwood and other parts of Westmore- 
land county. The company is capitalized at $5,000 and the direc- 
tors are F. C. Baughman, Waltz Station; C. F. Hunker, Yukon, 
and H. B. Emerson, Yukon, 


CONSTRUCTION. 
ASHVILLE, ALA.—A telephone line thirteen miles long will be 
built covering the rural district in the Slash Ham section. 


BELLEFOUNTAINE, OHIO.—The Independent telephone com- 
panies of Kenton and Bellefountaine are building a toll line to 
connect the exchanges in the two towns. It is expected to have 
the new line in operation by October 1. 


NAZARETH, PA.—The Slate Belt Telephone Co. will construct 
a telephone line to Danielsville, and rebuild its line to Bath. 


BRENHAM, TEX.—The Brenham & Welcome Telephone Co., 
otf Brenham, which was recently incorpolated, is preparing to 
construct a toil line from Welcome to Bliebersville and Brenham, 
a distance of 15 miles. 

ELECTIONS. 

DUBUQUE, IA.—The stockholders of the Interstate Telephone 
Co., Dyersville, held a meeting and elected the following officers: 
President, J. M. Dunn, of Earlville; vice-president, J. Gadson, 
of Chicago; secretary, J. H. Benkhoff, of Dyersville; treasurer, 
C. M. Laxson of Earlville. 


FRANCHISE, 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—The Evansville Independent Telephone 
Co. has filed an application before the Board of Public Works 
for a twenty-five-year franchise. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HARDY, ARK.—The Sharp County Telephone Co. has sold its 
entire system to W. T. Flynn who assumed control of the 
system October 1. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—The Consolidated Telephone, Telegraph & 
Electric Co., Tucson, Ariz., is preparing to make some needed 
changes for the improvement of its long distance service and 
also for the further extension of its lines. The installation of 
a copper wire metallic circuit between Peoria and Wickenberg, 
and that this would eliminate the use for long distance business. 
A section of the line between Castle Hot Springs and Wicken- 
berg, is now equipped with iron wire. The present line runs 
to Peoria, thence to Castle Hot Springs, thence to Wickenberg 
and north to Prescott. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Bell Telephone Bowling League has 
been organized, and at its first meeting, held a few days ago, 
B. E. Sunny, president of the central states associated Bell 
telephone companies, having headquarters in Chicago, was the 
principal speaker. Alonzo Burt, vice-president, and H. F. Hill, 
general manager, also spoke. 

President ‘‘Bill’’ Maiden of the bowling league, then called 
upon ten of the department chiefs to roll the first balls down the 
alleys and the following men responded: E. A. Reed, J. G. Wray, 
S. J. Larned, A. Von Schlegell, H. O. Seymour, W. E. Bell, F. Red- 
mund, G. M. Hubbard, W. E. Conrad, and L. N. Whitney. 

The promoters of the league had arranged beforehand for the 
expected lack of strikes among the men who rolled the first balls, 
by wiring all of the pins together, and when the bell rang the 
entire ten sets of pins fell before the balls reached them. 


SIOUX CITY, IA.—The Sioux City Telephone Co. suffered a 
heavy loss by an electrical storm; five hundred telephones were 
put out of commission temporarily. 


DANVILLE, PA.—The Peoples Ideal Telephone Co. has in- 
creased its capacity in this county by running a line from Straw- 
berry Ridge nearly to Mausdale and another line is contemplated 
from McKee’s Heights to Mausdale, connecting from there to 
Danville. 
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In the Rural Line Districts 


The Long Branch Telephone Co. has begun the repairing 
of its line, and the Roosevelt company contemplates repairing 
its line in the near future. So all lines running west of town 
will be in good repair.—Platte Valley News in Maryland (Mo.) 
Democrat. 

Chris Iverson was doing line work on the telephone line 
here on Tuesday.—Osakis (Minn.) Review. 

A new telephone line has been put in on the other side 
of the river which will acommodate some eight or ten sub- 
scribers—Washburn Letter in Bangor (Me.) News. 

Work is in progress on the telephone line from Gladwin 
to Highwood.—Gladwin (Minn.) Record. 

F. M. Yocum was making some minor changes on his tele- 
phone lines on North Third street and also installed a tele- 
phone in the Squire Henry tenant house on the same street 
occupied by Harry Christiance, the popular R. F. D. carrier No. 
3, on last Thursday, afterward running to Compton to inspect 
his lines there. Mr. Yocum is very careful with his lines and 
always aims to have them in prime order—Amboy (lll.) 
Journal 

The Deodate telephone line will be extended to the residence 
of John Boozer and Abram Winters.—Deodate Item in Middle- 
town (Pa.) Journal. 

The switchboard of the Mutual Telephone Co. has been re- 
moved to Mrs. Patterson’s home, Mrs. Ramey having decided 
she would serve the company no longer.—Fairfield (la.) Ledger. 

The rooms over the G, W. Jackson implement store to be oc- 
cupied by the new Exchange Telephone Co. are being thoroughly 
cleaned, papered, painted, etc., by Wm. Hart this week. It is 


the intention of the manager, Mr. Bean, to have their tele- 
phones in operation the first of the week.—Stabbona (Jll.) 
Chief. 

The Mutual telephone exchange is now in the hands of 
Miss Carrie Docter with Katie Bojen as assistant. Mr. and 
Mrs. Chas. Gassmund have been the operators for several 
years, but resigned last Thursday, the resignation taking effect 
Saturday.—Forreston News in Polo (lil.) Press. 

The work of resetting the telephone poles on Grove street 
has been finished. The poles were moved nearer to the side- 
walk to conform to the plans for the Grove street work. A 
force of men from the Interstate company of Sterling reset 
the poles —Morrison Item in Clinton (Ja.) Herald. 

The new Independent switchboard has been installed and it is 
a dandy. We hope there will be no cause for complaint as to 
service in the future—Chico (Tex.) Review. 

A crew of men was in town Monday, setting poles for a 
Beaver telephone line-—Spencer Item in Mars]theld (Wis.) 
Times. 

The Denmark Independent Telephone Co. have bought a 
lot of C. W. Flint and iwll move their central office—Dnemark 
Dispatch in Burlington (la.) Hawkeye. 

The telephone is out of working order on line No. 10 owing 
to the workmen working on the south part of the line— 
Prairie Hope Letter in Urbana (Ill.) Courier-Herald. 

The French telephone company extended its north line about 
a mile west last week. Those taking it were A. M. Anderson, 
Chas. Schierman and Wm. Kielmeyer.—Fergus Falls (Minn.) 
Weekly. 
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The Barnard-Guilford Telephone Co. has completed its new line from town to town, and has taken on Mike Byergo. 


Mike 


says for the widows and old maids to call him now and he will be there to answer.—Platte Valley letter in Maryville, Mo., 


Democrat-Forum. 
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